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Does the art advertiser get what he pays for? 


So closely concealed have been the relative merits of American art periodicals 
that the art business has given its advertising support without knowing what it 
gets in return. To some, circulation has not counted, for they knew no way to 
determine and analyze it.* 


IT IS TIME TO CHOOSE 


those publications that have a national following of potential prospects, that 
command the confidence of buyers of art; those that are devoted to pioneering 
the field of art appreciation to build and are directed by men who seek honestly 
to publish a constructive art periodical. 


RATHER THAN 


those who seek to conceal, but claim and do not prove, a national circulation. 


Now is the time to CHOOSE! 


JosepH LUYBER 
Advertising Manager 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 


*The Art Digest will gladly tell you how actually to determine the relative circulation 
of every fine art periodical. 


OUR CONSULTANT SERVICE 


Is directly intended to help purchasers of American Art. 
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Few, even among collectors, have the necessary knowledge that comes 
from experience, to buy on their own judgment. 


To like or not to like, is not a safe standard by which to be sure of 
authenticity, quality or financial value. 


On a basis of mutual confidence and understanding we have served collec- 


tors of American Art for forty-five years. Satisfactory performance alone 
made such a record possible. 


Whether you have in mind the purchase of one painting for decorative 
purposes, or for the formation or continuation of a large American Collec- 
tion, we offer this Consultant Service to your advantage. It will cost no 
more, and probably less, than though you bought on the “‘hit or miss’’ basis. 


I Pay reasonably for what you get; get what you pay for. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 














PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of THe Art Di- 
cesT, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


“The Helping Hand” 
O* PAGES 28, 29 and 30 of this issue are printed the names 
of THe Art Dicest Patrons for 1936-37, a listing of 
those friends whose extra support has made possible the 
magazine’s continued growth. 

It is pleasant to recall that it was the confidence and loy- 
alty of its readers that pulled THe Art Dicest through the 
depression. It was due to its readers that the magazine con- 
tinued to appear on publication date through those long, 
hard years, and, now that the storm is stilled, to emerge 
stronger than ever to wage battle for art in America. On its 
part, THe Art Dicest has done all in its power to justify 
this faith, never forgetting that it belongs in truth to its 
readers—that its only excuse for existence is the help it can 
give in nurturing and developing art appreciation among 
Americans. Your friendship in the years to come, will enable 
Tue Art Dicest to fulfill the destiny my father planned for 
it when he wrote and mailed the first issue on a New Jersey 
hilltop eleven years ago. 





The Guggenheim Angle 


HERE wit pe—have been already—complaints raised 

against the spending of millions for the establishment 
of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation for the advance- 
ment of abstract and non-objective art. Naturally enough, 
there will be many to dissapprove of a heavily endowed 
foundation to foster what they sincerely consider “pure 
bunk,” to quote Mr. Guggenheim himself, just as there will 
be others heartily in favor of what they are convinced is the 
truest expression in twentieth century art—abstract painting. 
Discussions recently carried on by Edward Alden Jewell in 
his New York Times art page have done much to stimulate 
new thinking on this controversial subject. 

By purging the forms of all associative content that lurks 
in a known object—creating in a pattern only pure geo- 
metric or amorphous lines and areas—the non-objectivist 
plies his trade to create “the music of the spheres.” Non- 
objective and abstract art, by definition, will never produce 
an epic work of art. But whether this is great art or not, 
it would seem that the time has come to give those early 
pioneering abstractionists their due. 


The obscure scientist who abstractly dabbles in atom- 
smashing may someday make the discovery that will lead to 
tomorrow’s cancer cure. If this is possible, it is more than 
probable that the abstract Bird in Flight by Brancusi, con- 
ceived twenty years ago, has just as directly led to today’s 
“Airflow” motor car. The modernized drugstore front down 
the street may not be very unlike an early Mondrian paint- 
ing, and we have Le Corbusier's own observation that the 
International Style in architecture received its greatest in- 
spiration from purist painting. These are positive effects of 
those investigations carried on years ago by the non-objec- 
tivist. Still, their work may be products more of the scien- 
tist’s laboratory than the artist’s studio. 

To return to the Guggenheim Foundation: It may be that 
abstractionism will become in a few years as dead an issue 
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as “Art Nouveau.” Had a foundation of several million dol- 
lars been established to foster until perpetuity that fin-de- 
siéclé “Art Nouveau” rash, it would be looked upon today 
as nothing less than a tragedy. 

It is hoped therefore that the Guggenheim Foundation will 
not commit itself to non-objectivity any further than a 
healthy and educational investigation and will leave itself 
free at any future time to broaden into other fields that may 
present themselves in the course of events. 

Published excerpts of the foundation’s charter state only 
the most liberal of purposes to further the public apprecia- 
tion of art—not non-objective painting. Under such con- 
ditions one can only wish the foundation success and hail 
it as a much needed force in the contemporary world of art. 
Conscientious objectors should then be the first to lend a 
curious ear and eye to the foundation’s activities. Simply 
stated, it amounts to spending a large sum of money to com- 
mand the best resources to find out whether non-objectivity 
is or is not “the bunk.” 

To offer a critical observation, the present collection, 
which is to provide the nucleus for a public museum, seems 
sadly out of balance. Such a collection should contain a large 
representative group of sculpture (which it now does not), 
for it is in the plastic field that the abstractionist has found 
his most sympathetic medium. Abstract sculpture has, to 
date, offered the world far more than abstract painting. 

Also it should have more balance in the representation 
of certain artists—in the light of their influence, if nothing 
else. The overwhelming inclusion of the work of Rudolph 
Bauer must be put down simply as a case of personal en- 
thusiasm which has interefered with proper balance to the 
unity of the collection. It is hoped by exponents of the ab- 
stract idiom that Mr. Guggenheim and the Baroness Rebay, 
curator of the collection, will see fit to check any further 
tangential preferences in the interest of achieving a broad, 
rounded collection. 

The fact that one individual of wealth can supply such a 
strong stimulant to a phase of art—perhaps keep it alive 
long after its days of usefulness are ended—provides a 
striking commentary on twentieth century capitalism. 


Sterilized 

ITH THE Soviets liquidating in farcical trials dissent- 
ers to the State’s official opinions and Chancellor Hit- 
ler advocating the sterilization of all artists who do not 
conform to Der Fuehrer idea of pure Aryan art, Ameri- 
can artists should come to appreciate more and more the 
freedom of expression guaranteed them by the Bill of 
Rights. With the easing of the tension of depression, those 
among us who looked with longing on European totalitarian- 
ism are becoming once again conscious of our heritage of 
liberty, born of the wisdom of the Founding Fathers—this 
in spite of the mouthings of a few pseudo-intellectuals whom 
personal failure has made bitter, and blind to realities in life. 
Following Chancellor Hitler’s “sterilization” speech at 
the opening of the House of German Art in Munich (re- 
ported on page 17 of this issue), the promise was held out 
hy Prof. Adolf Ziegler, president of the Reich Chamber of 
Art, that “whole train loads” of paintings.will be removed 
from German galleries and museums in a new “purge” of 
art offensive to official Nazi taste. Some who look on all 
modernist art with the glittering eye of the crusading fanatic, 
may feel a glow of satisfaction. However, there is always 
present the disturbing thought that had the dictator leaned 
toward modernism while he was playing with his water 
colors, it might be today the Bavarian calendar art that would 

be liquidated, and the modern given the State’s blessing. 
[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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In his “sterilization” utterance, Hitler ex- 
pressed the hope that “the new Reich will call 
into being an astonishing blossoming of Ger- 
man art,” for “never has art been presented 
with greater duties and opportunities than in 
this Reich.” 

Futile will be the Hitlerian hope. No Diirer 
or Holbein can “blossom” in the sterile en- 
vironment of Nazi Germany. Art and freedom 
have been handmaidens too long down the 
corridors of time. 


~_ 


Academic Handcuffs 


ALL T00 seLpom American colleges and uni- 
versities call upon working artists to act as 
instructors. The traditional regulation that 
all instructors must be possessed of. an aca- 
demic degree stands squarely in the pedagogi< 
path of most professional artists, since artists, 
with few exceptions, early abandon the halls 
of higher learning to enter art school. How- 
ever, there appears to be a growing tendency 
for progressive educators to engage working 
artists to assist their art historians and lec- 
turers. Mr. Hugh Hodgson, head of the Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts at the University of Ala- 
bama, is one of this group. 

The University of Alabama, with Mr. Hodg- 
son enjoying full co-operation from the admin- 
istrative board, has been showing a marked 
development in its fine arts courses.. When 
the university initiated a Bachelor of Fine 
Arts degree, Mr. Hodgson, who is a musician, 
decided to get a practical painter to assist 
him. After consulting several museum officials, 
he oftered the position to Lamar Dodd, young 
Alabama artist who last fall won the Harris 
prize at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The fact that Dodd’s worldly assets did 
not include a degree was brought to the 
attention of the school administration, but it 
was decided “to take the risk” and Dodd was 
engaged. It was a sign of a healthy trend in 
art education. During the past few years the 
University of Pennsylvania has been send- 
ing its fine arts students to the Pennsylvania 
Academy to augment their “book learning” 
with practical instruction under prominent 
artists. The logical conclusion is: why not 
bring the big names into the university? The 
chances are about six to one against being able 
to hire an important artist with a degree. 

According to Dr. Royal B. Farnum, presi- 
dent of the National Association for Art Edu- 
cation, the primary effort in public education 
should be directed toward promoting un- 
derstanding and appreciation of art for per- 
sonal use and for social benefit—leaving the 
training of professional artists to the pro- 
fessional art schools. To carry on this work 
efficiently the historians and scholars of the 
art departments can use the experience of 
the working artists, that the student may 
learn by doing, in paint, in clay and acid; 
that the student in future years may ap- 
preciate with greater understanding the efforts 
of the creative artist. 

At last reports, Alabama is well satisfied 
with its experiment in removing the academic 
handcuffs from artist Dodd. 
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Seated Nude: Leon Kroii 
Lent by the Milch Galleries, New York 
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Lilya: Evcene SpPeIcHER 
Lent by Cincinnati Art Museum 


The Story of American Painting Is Retold in Cleveland Exhibition 


IN A COMPACT AND SELECT EXHIBITION of 200 
pictures, the Cleveland Museum is this sum- 
mer telling the story of American painting 
from 1860 to the present time—an assemblage 
of some of the greatest masterworks in Ameri- 
can painting during the past 75 years. The ex- 
hibition provides a worthy sequel to Cleve- 
land’s magnificent presentation of the world’s 
art last year, and is the museum’s contribution 
to the second year of the Great Lakes Ex- 
position, although not officially a part of the 
Exposition. American art could not be fea- 
tured to the same extent last summer in an 
exhibition with so wide a scope; consequently, 
it was deemed advisable that particular em- 
phasis should be placed on the American 
tradition in this second exhibition. 

Seven galleries have been devoted to the 
show, the earliest paintings of the series being 
shown in Gallery VII. The chronological se- 
quence continues through Gallery IX; works 
of Cleveland artists are in Gallery X; in 
Gallery XI has been hung a collection of 73 
paintings by twelve of America’s leading 
water colorists, past and present—Winslow 
Homer (6), John Singer Sargent (6), Maurice 
Prendergast (6), Charles Demuth (6), John 
LaFarge (6), George “Pop” Hart (6), John 
Marin (6), Charles Burchfield (8), William 
Zorach (5), Henry G. Keller (6), Dodge Mc- 
Knight (6) and William Sommer (6). Paint- 
ings of outstanding importance are in the 
Rotunda and in the Armor Court. 
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Within its confines the Cleveland show gives 
an intriguing picture of the growth of an in- 
dependent art expression in America, this 
despite the fact that some will lament certain 
inclusions, omissions and the over-emphasis 
on a number of artists. Particularly is the con- 
temporary field most open for criticism—from 
those with different views than the Cleveland 
officials on the comparative standing of living 


Reunion in Bronze 


The reunion, at last, of America’s most 
tragic child figure, Little Boy Blue, and the 
toys he left behind him will soon take place 
in St. Joseph, Mo. A monument, sponsored by 
the Women’s Press Club of that city, will be 
erected at “Lovers Lane” in the memory of 
Eugene Field. It will be a statue of Little Boy 
Blue and his toy dog and little toy soldier— 
heroes of the poem that made a nation weep. 

Inspired by the death of a young nephew 
who lived in his house, Field wrote an eulogy 
to the loyalty of the child’s playthings, the 
“Little toy dog that was new,” and the sol- 
dier that was “passing fair.” Through the 
years as they gathered dust and mould the 
toys remained faithfully awaiting the touch of 
the little hand, wondering what had become of 
Little Boy Blue. Soon, however, the weary 
watch will be over and a bronze boy will bend 
to touch his bronze toys, as Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod shriek in childish approval. 


painters. As these “exposition” shows appear 
from year to year it becomes increasingly clear 
the part they are playing in arriving at an 
evaluation of America’s “Men of Art.” The 
repetition of certain names as each catalogue 
comes from the press indicates, perhaps, which 
artists will in years to come be regarded as 
the nation’s “Old Masters,” the painters with 
the high price tags. 

Cleveland’s exhibition covers a period of 
great change and development in American 
art, the breaking away from the provincialism 
of the days when American painters looked 
to first England and then France for the font 
of their inspiration. Following the great por- 
trait painters, Stuart, Copley, Peale, had come 
photography, the development of printing, the 
extension of the frontier, industrialism and 
the rising interest in the scenery of the land 
and in the homely incidents of everyday life. 
These developments brought with them the 
early genre painters, the. Hudson River School, 
and the school of heroic landscape perhaps 
personified best in the work of Thomas Cole 
and Asher B. Durand. It is at this point that 
Cleveland takes up the 
painting. 

George Inness (1825-1894), Homer Dodge 
Martin (1836-1897), Alexander Helwig Wyant 
(1839-1892) and Ralph Albert Blacklock 
(1847-1919), the direct heirs of Cole and 
Durand, were the early Romanticists who de- 
serted the analytical realism of the early 


story of American 
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Macbeth and the Witches: Atpert P. Ryper. 


Lent by Ferargil Galleries 





Peace and Plenty: Georce INNEss. 


Lent by Metropolitan Museum of Art 


landscape painters and led the way toward 
tonalism, atmospheric treatment and mood in 
the native scene. From this group grew that 
greatest of all American Romanticists, Albert 
Pinkham Ryder (1847-1917). Each of these 
forerunners is well represented in the Cleve- 
land exhibition, in keeping with the plan of 
the organizers—in practically every group the 
pathfinders are represented by groups of paint- 
ings, the emphasis being laid on those leaders 
rather than on the many excellent painters of 
each group who might be included were it a 
larger and more comprehensive show. The 
Metropolitan Museum’s great Inness, Peace 
and Plenty, is one of the major attractions of 
this division, and of the show. 

Ryder, the mystic dreamer and one of 
America’s most pronounced individualists, is 
ably represented by Macbeth and the Witches, 
Toilers of the Sea and Death on a Pale Horse. 
Realism found its greatest exponents in the 
nineteenth century in Winslow Homer (1836- 
1910) and Thomas Eakins (1844-1916). 
Homer, forceful draughtsman who possessed 
in abundance the American “sense of fact,” is 
well represented by such pictures as The 
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Wreck, Snap the Whip, After the Tornado, 
and Shooting the Rapids. Eakins, thoroughly 
trained in the European tradition and the 
soundest of the late 19th century portrait 
and figure painters, has four exhibits, includ- 
ing Turning the Stake Boat and the portrait 
of William H. Macdowell. 

The two distinguished expatriots, James Ab- 
bott McNeil Whistler (1834-1903), most 
cosmopolitan of all American painters, and 
John Singer Sargent (1856-1925), whose mis- 
fortune it is to be judged too readily by his 
sickly society portraits, hold important places 
in the Cleveland exhibit. Other Cleveland 
leaders, followers in the tradition of the Eu- 
rope-trained, are William Merritt Chase (1849- 
1916), virtuoso of the heavily loaded brush 
and great teacher; Abbott Henderson Thayer 
(1849-1921), of the idealized visions of wo- 
men; Frank Duveneck (1848-1919), sound 
technician whose popularity is steadily rising 
in a generation of Americans who are coming 
to appreciate honesty in paint; and John 
LaFarge (1835-1910), who worked in a style 
decorative, thoughtful and refined. 

Like the Dusseldorf and Barbizon influences, 
Impressionism had a pronounced effect on the 
course of American painting. American im- 
pressionists represented at Cleveland are John 
Henry Twachtman (1853-1902), Julian Alden 
Weir (1852-1919), Maurice Prendergast (1861- 
1924), Mary Cassatt (1845-1926), and Childe 
Hassam (1859-1935) among the earlier ex- 
ponents, and William J. Glackens, Frederick 
C. Frieseke and Ernest Lawson among the 
contemporaries, 

Prendergast, Glackens and Lawson were 
members of “The Eight,” a diverse group of 
revolters against the Academy who brought to 
America “the lesson of Manet,” sponsored the 
famous Armory Show and the Society of In- 
dependent Artists. Others of “The Eight” in 
the Cleveland show are Robert Henri, master 
teacher; John Sloan, whose social satire has 
been compared with that of the great English- 
men; Arthur Bowen Davies (1862-1928), the 
romanticist who saw beautifully; and George 
Benjamin Luks (1867-1933) robust and vital 
commentator of the scene around him. 

Closely allied, but not officially a part of 
“The Eight” were George Wesley Bellows 
(1882-1925), whose realistic treatment of 
everyday subjects was one of the parents of 
today’s “American Scene,” George (Pop) 
Hart (1868-1933), who tempered life with 
humor; and Eugene Speicher, who brings the 
story down to 1937. The influence of these 


Turning Stake Boat: Tuomas Eakins. 
Owned by the Cleveland Museum of Art 
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men, plus the impact of modernism, pre- 
dominates in American painting today. 

The contemporary section ranges from the 
realism of the “American Scene” as seen 
through the eyes of Thomas Hart Benton to 
the color emotionalism of John Marin, through 
the dramatic treatment of Charles Burchfield, 
the decorative panels of Georgia O’Keeffe, the 
irrelevancies of Peter Blume, and the solid 
painter-quality of Alexander Brook. Other 
contemporaries: Karl Anderson, Gifford Beal, 
Max Bohm, Edward Bruce, Arthur Dove, 
Ernest Fiene, Marsden Hartley, Edward Hop- 
per, Morris Kantor, Bernard Karfiiol, Rockwell, 
Kent, Leon Kroll, Jonas Lie, Henry Lee McFee, 
Dodge McKnight, Peppino Mangravite, Regi- 
nald Marsh, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Henry 
Varnum Poor, Henry E. Schnakenberg, Mau- 
rice Sterne, Augustus Vincent Tack, Mahonri 
Young, Louis Eilshemius, and William Zorach. 

Cleveland, probably the most notable of 
American cities for giving resident artists “a 
place in the sun,” has not forgotten her native 
painters in this exhibition. The Cleveland sec- 
tion lists the following names: George G. 
Adomeit, Sterling Blazy, Carl W. Broemel, 
Clarence Carter, Mary Susan Collins, Ora Colt- 
man, Clara L. Deike, William J. Eastman, 
William J. Edmonson, Carl F. Gaertner, 
Elizabeth Bart Gerald, Frederick C. Gottwald, 
Natalie E. Grauer, William C. Grauer, Jack 
J. Greitzer, Henry G. Keller, Grace V. Kelly, 
Sidney Laufman, Louise B. Maloney, Norris 
Rahming, Michael Sarisky, William Sommer, 
Rolf Stoll, Jessie Butler Sutton, Paul B. Travis, 
Abel G. Warshawsky, Alexander Warshawsky 
and Frank N. Wilcox. 

“Seen together,” wrote Florence Davies in 
the Detroit News, “these canvases make a 
brave showing, make us, in fact, proud of our 
heritage. 

“Here are the poetic men of the Hudson 
River School, Inness at his best in Peace and 
Plenty loaned by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Homer Martin filled with the brooding 
soft light of the rolling valleys, the idyllic 
mood of Alexander Wyant, George Fuller's 
sensitive figures, and the romantic power of 
Albert Pinkham Ryder. 

“Winslow Homer brings us face to face 
with the simplicity and grandeur of our own 
domain, and with the sturdy qualities of the 
people who live by the sea. In sharp contrast, 
John Singer Sargent shows us the glittering 
sophisticates of a slightly later day, and 
Whistler, the brilliant discovery of the im- 
portance of unity of mood and resign. 


BeLow—Shooting the Rapids: Winstow Homer. 
Lent by the Brooklyn Art Museum 
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In the Housatonic Valley: Homer Martin. 
Owned by Cleveland Museum 


Hills of Dream: Georce BELLows. 
Lent by Adolph Lewisohn 


“The later impressionists are gloriously 
represented by Frank Duveneck, J. Alden 
Weir and Mary Cassatt. Michigan’s Frederick 
Frieseke is represented by a charming figure 
in an interior, William Chase by the handsome 
study of Miss Dora Miller with its dignity and 
old master quality, Arthur B. Davies by a 
dream-like panel of figures in an outdoor set- 
ting. 

“The later men, Robert Henri, George Luks, 
William Glackens, John Sloan and George 
Bellows already begin to take on a mellow and 
old master air, assuring us of their lasting 
qualities and a goodly number of present day 
artists encourage us to believe that our goodly 
heritage is not being squandered or our noble 
traditions being lost and forgotten.” 

A complete list of exhibits, together with 
lenders, follows: 


George G. Adomeit, The Harvest; Karl Ander- 
son, The Apple Gatherers (Cleveland Museum). 

Gifford Beal, Chinese Restaurant (C. W. Krau- 
shaar Gallery); George W. Bellows, Hills of Dream 
{Adolph Lewisohn); Stag at Sharkey’s (Cleveland 
Museum); Summer Night, Riverside Drive (Fre:i- 
erick W. Schumacher). Thomas H. Benton, Mis- 
souri Musicians (Walker Galleries). Ralph A. 
Blakelock, Fellow Light (Cleveland Museum). 
Sterling Blazy, R. D. 1; Peter Blume, South of 
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Pincian Hill, Rome: Maurice PRENDERGAST. 


Asove—The Bottoms: CHARLES BURCHFIELD. 


Betow—La Riva Degli Schiavoni: Joun 
Lent by Brooklyn Museum 





Lent by Phillips Memorial Gallery 


SINGER SARGENT. 





Lent by Rehn Gallery 





Scranton. Max Bohm, The Bath (Mrs. Max 
Bohm); Carl W. Broemel, Pennsylvania Hills in 
Spring. Alexander Brook, Sentimental Ideas (Rehn 
Galleries). Edward Bruce, St. Pere, (Milch Gal- 
leries). George deForest Brush, Miniature Portrait 
(Fiske Warren, Esq.) Charles E. Burchfield, Jn 
the Swamp (Rehn Galleries); March Wind (Cleve- 
land Museum): Rainy Night (Rehn Galleries); 
Song of the Katydids (Rehn Galleries); Sun- 
flowers and Red Barn (Rehn Galleries); The 
Bottoms (Rehn Galleries); Wheat Field and Tow- 
er (Rehn Galleries); White Violets and Coal Mine 
(Rehn Galleries). 

Emil Carlsen, Woodland Interior (Cleveland 
Museum). Clarence Carter, Riderless Racers. Mary 
Cassatt. After the Bath (Cleveland Museum). 
William Merritt Chase, Boy Smoking (Wadsworth 
Atheneum); Jn the Studio (Brooklyn Museum); 
Miss Dora Wheeler (Cleveland Museum) My 
Daughter Alice, (Cleveland Museum). Mary Su- 
san Collins, Fruits and Flowers. Ora Coltman, 
Furnished Rooms, No Garage. Kenyon Cox. Tra- 
dition (Cleveland Museum). Jaspar F. Cropsey, 
Landscape (Cleveland Museum). 

Arthur B. Davies, Erie Canal (Phillips Memorial 
Gallery): Flowers of Destiny (Cleveland Mu- 
seum): Hermes and the Infant Dionysus (Cleve- 
land Museum); Jewel-bearing Tree of Amity 
(Art Institute of Chicago). Henry Golden Dearth, 
The Stubble Field (Cleveland Museum). 

Clara L. Deike, Peonies. Charles Demuth, After 
Sir Christopher Wren (Columbus Gallery); Circus 
(Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts); Flowers (Co- 
lumbus Gallery of Fine Arts); Flower Study 
(Cleveland Museum); Fruit and Daisies (Fogg Art 
Museum); Still Life (Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Art). Preston Dickinson, Harlem River, New 
York (Cleveland Museum); Still Life (Cleveland 
Museum). Arthur G. Dove, Me and the Moon 
(An American Place). Frank Duveneck, Cobbdler’s 
Anprentice (Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts): 
The Venetian Girl (C'eveland Museum); Woman 
with Forget-me-nots (Cincinnati Art Museum). 

Thomas Eakins, Sailboats Racing on the Dela- 
ware (Pennsylvania Museum of Art): The Old- 
Fashioned Dress (Pennsylvania Museum of Art): 
Turning Stake Boat or .Biglen Brothers Turning 
Stake Boat (Cleveland Museum); William JH. 
Macdowell, (Stephen C. Clark). Wil'iam J. East- 
man, Evening in the Umbrian Hills. WiNiam J. 
Edmondson, Mrs. Don Kayler. Louis M. Elshemus 
(Eilshemius), Samoa (Cleveland Museu™) 

Ernest Fiene, Haying in Connecticut. F. C. Frie- 
seke, Memories (Macbeth Ga'leries). George Ful- 
ler, Girl and Calf (E. C. Babcock Galleries): 
Hannah (William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art); Head of a Boy (Cleveland Museum). 

Carl F. Gaertner, Darktown, Moonlight. Eliz- 
abeth Bart Gerald, The Poet's Wife. William J. 
Glackens, Chez Mouquin (Art Institute of Chi- 
eago). Frederick C. Gottwald, The Dreamer (Cleve- 
land Society of Artists). Natalie E. Grauer, 
Tiger Lily. William C. Grauer, String Motif. 
Jack J. Greitzer, Taormina, Sicily. 

Samuel Halpert, Cottage Interior (Mrs. Edith 
G. Halpert): Eddyville (Cleveland Museum). 
George Overbury Hart (“Pop”), Fruit Packers 
Tehuantepac, Mexico (Museum of Modern Art); 
Horse Sale (Museum of Modern Art); Jesuit 
Convento, Oaxaca, Mexico (Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Lamb); Market Plaza (The Downtown Gallery); 
The Cock Fight (Newark Museum); The Road to 
Fez (Cleveland Museum). Marsden Hartley, Land- 
scape (Cleveland Museum). Childe Hassam, 
Church at Old Lyme (Buffalo Fine Arts Acad- 
emy). Robert Henri /ndian Girl of Santa Clara 
(Estate of Mrs. Robert Henri). Winslow Homer, 
Early Morning After a Storm at Sea (Cleveland 
Museum); Eastern Point (The Addison Gallery 
of American Art); Snap the Whip (The Butler 
Art Institute); The Wreck (Carnegie Institute) ; 
After the Tornado (Art Institute of Chicago); 
Fishing in the Adirondacks (Fogg Art Museum); 
Homosassa Jungle (Fogg Art Museum); Leaping 
Trout, (Mr. Ralph King); Shark Fishing, (Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.); Shooting the Rapids, 
(Brooklyn Museum). Edward Hopper, Hills, South 
Truro (Cleveland Museum); New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford (Art Association of In- 
dianapolis). William Morris Hunt, His First Model 
(Cleveland Museum). 

George Inness, Approaching Storm from the 
Alban Hills (Cleveland Museum); Durham, Con- 
necticut (Cleveland Museum); Landscape (Cleve- 
land Museum); Peace and Plenty (Metropolitan 
Museum). Morris Kantor, These Women from 
Boston (Rehn Galleries). Bernard Karfiol, Boy 
(Phillips Memorial Gallery). Henry G. Keller, 
Horse Barn at Evening (Cleveland Museum) ; 
Evening Fog; Gulls Feeding (Cleveland Museum) ; 
Land's End; The Alps (Mr. William M. Milliken) ; 
Tidal Waves, Point Loma; Torment, Porto Rico 
(Mr. William M. Milliken). Grace V. Kelly, 
After the Rain. Rockwell Kent, Maine Coast 
(Cleveland Museum); Toilers of the Sea (The 
Adolph Lewisohn Collection). Leon Kroll, Seated 
Nude (Milch Galleries); The Park, Winter (Cleve- 
land Museum). 

John La Farge, Halt of the Wisemen (Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston); Dancers and Mu- 
sicians (Whitney Museum of American Art); 
Dancing Natives (Whitney Museum of American 
Art; Rishi Calling Up a Storm (Miss Mary C. 
Wheelwright); Sitting Siva Dance (Carnegie In- 
stitute); War Dance (The Century Club); Wild 
Roses and Water Lily (Mrs. M. Bernard Philipp). 
Sidney Laufman, The Factory (Milch Galleries) 
Ernest Lawson, Early Summer, Vermont (Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts). Jonas Lie, Rockbound 
Coast. Louis Loeb, Jessica (Cleveland Museum). 
George Luks, Holiday on the Hudson (Cleveland 
Museum); Old Flower Woman (C. W. Krau- 
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shaar Galleries); The Spielers (The Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art). 

Henry Lee McFee, Still Life (Cleveland Mu- 
seum). Dodge McKnight, Cold Day (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston); Fish Houses, Newfoundland 
(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston); Snow on the 
Cape (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston); Virgin 
River Canyon (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston); 
Winter Landscape (Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton). Louise B. Maloney, Mimosa; Peppino 
Mangravite, Young People. (Rehn Galleries). John 
Marin, Big Wood Island (Columbus Gallery of 
Fine Art); Dance of the Pueblo Indians (An 
American Place); An Impression (Columbus Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts); Landscape (Mrs. Malcolm L. 
McBride); Mountain Top (Cleveland Museum) ; 
Off Stonington (Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts). 
Reginald Marsh, Coney Island Beach (Rehn Gal- 
leries). Homer D. Martin, In The Housatonic 
Valley (Cleveland Museum); Misty Morning on 
an Adirondack Lake (Cleveland Museum); Wild 
Coast, Newport (Cleveland Museum). Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, Day Dream (Cleveland Museum); 
Through the Shop Window (Rehn Galleries). 

Georgia O’Keefe, A Horses’s or Mule’s Skull 
with Turkey Feathers (An American Place); 
White Flower (Cleveland Museum). 

Henry Varnum Poor, Pink Table Cloth (Cleve- 
land Museum). Maurice Prendergast, Beach, St. 
Malo (Mr. William M. Milliken); Bridge, Venice 
(Mr. Edward B. Greene); Canal, Venice (Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis B. Williams); New England Beach 
(Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride); On The Beach (Cleve- 
land Museum); Pincian Hill, Rome (Phillips 
Memorial Gallery); The Bridge of Boats, Venice 
(Mrs. Ralph King). 

Norris Rahming, The Chateaux of Lastours. 
Albert Pinkham Ryder, Macbeth and the Witches 
(Ferargil Galleries); Noli Me Tangere (Christ 
and Mary) (Ferargil Galleries); The Race Track, 
or Death on @ Pale Horse (Cleveland Museum); 
Toilers of the Sea (¥erargil Galleries). 

John Singer Sargent, Head of a Girl (Cleveland 
Museum); Lady with Candelabra (Mrs. Ralph 
King); Mrs. Fiske Warren and Her Daughter 
(Fiske Warren, Esq.); The Cossack (Cleveland 
Museum); Daphne (Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton); Hills of Galilee (Brooklyn Museum); Jn 
the Austrian Tyrol (Cleveland Museum): La 
Biancheria (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston); La 
Riva Degli Schiavoni, Venice (Brooklyn Museum) ; 
Marlia Fountain (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston). 
Michael Sarisky, After Storm. Henry E. Schna- 
kenberg, Wheat Field (C. W. Kraushaar Gal- 
leries). John Sloan, McSorley’s Bar (Detroit In- 
stitute ef Arts); Sixih Avenue and 29th Street 
(C. W. Kraushaar Galleries); The Wake of the 
Ferry (Phillips Memorial Gallery). Wiiliam Som- 
mer, Brandywine; Faith, Hope and Charity (Mr. 
William M. Milliken); Litile Boy (Mr. William 
M. Milliken); The House Without Its Windmill; 
Wash Day. Eugene Speicher, Lilya (Cincinnati 
Art Museum); Mile. Jeanne Balzac (Cleveland 
Museum); Torso of Hilda (Detroit Institute of 
Arts). Maurice Sterne, Figs and Plums (Cleve- 
land Museum; Maurice Sterne, /nez (Lord Du- 
veen of Millbank). Rolf Stoll, Model with Lilies. 
Jessie Butler Sutton, Aaiherine (Mrs. Alexander 
Nason). 

Augustus Vincent Tack, Rosa Mys.ica (Cleve- 
land Museum), Abbott H. Thayer, Hebe (The 
Cleveland Museum). Paul B. Travis, The River. 
John Henry Twachtman, Landscape (Whitney 
Museum of American Art); Storm Clouds (Cleve- 
land Museum); The White Bridge (Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts) The Wild Cherry Tree (The 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy). 

Abel G. Warshawsky, My Wife (Cleveland Mu- 
seum), Alexander Warshawsky, The Fisherman's 
Bride. J. Alden Weir, Building A Dam, Shetucket 
(Cleveland Museum); The Donkey Ride (Estate 
of J. Alden Weir). James Abbott McNeill Whistler, 
Coast of Brittany (Wadsworth Atheneum); Cre- 
morne Gardens (The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art); L’Andalusienne (Miss Gertrude B. Whitte- 
more); The Violin Player (Mrs. Howard P. Eells). 
Frank N. Wilcox, Reunion. Alexander Helwig Wy- 
ant, Arkville Landscape (Cleveland Museum); Au- 
tumn Landscape and Pool (Cleveland Museum) ; 
Irish Landscape (Cleveland Museum). 

Mahonri Young, On the Button; Suzo Fier- 
monte; The Winner (three pugilistic bronzes). 

William Zorach, Maine Village (Cleveland Mu- 
seum); Robinhood’s Cove; Robinhood Village, 
Maine; Winter without Snow, Maine; Wintry 
Day, Maine. 


San Diego's Art Fiesta 


The biggest combined arts enterprise ever 
staged in San Diego, a four-day Art Fiesta, 
will be held September 3-6 under the auspices 
of the Spanish Village Art Center and the 
Art Guild. The daily program will include a 
dramatic episode taken from the life of Goya. 
The skit, “Goyescapades,” written for the 
Fiesta by the playwright Ralph Hastings, will 
be directed by Elizabeth Sowersby, Queen 
Elizabeth of the nationally known Globe 
Theatre -Players. 

Laid in the colorful setting of the Spanish 
Village, with all studios open to the public, 
the Fiesta will be accompanied by music and 
the gay tunes of strolling troubadours, 
sprinkled with educational diversions. 
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McSorley’s Bar: JouHN SLOAN. 
Lent by Detroit Institute of Arts 





Asove-—Jewel-bearing Tree of Amity: ArtHurR B. Davies. 
Lent by Chicago Art Institute 


BeLow—Big Weod Island: JouHN Marin. 
Lent by Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 





Missouri Musicians: Tuomas H. Benton. 
Lent by the Walker Galleries 


Asove—Market Plaza: Georce “Por” Harr. 
Lent by the Downtown Gallery 


Betow—The Wreck: Winstow Homer. 


Lent by Carnegie Institute 


War Loot? 


MANY STRANGE sToRIES have come out of 
the Spanish Civil War, but perhaps the hard- 
est to believe is the one that recently ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Record under an 
United Press by-line. It seems to bear the 
aroma of an international spy-ring, hinting 
of diplomatic intrigue and dark secrets. New 
Orleans Catholics, says the dispatch, have 
raised $850,000 with which to buy a collec- 
tor’s dream of rare paintings reputedly stolen 
by Communist soldiers from Spanish churches. 
The collection of 67 paintings, “worth many 
millions,” is now in the hands of Mexican 
“Reds,” according to the agent who offered 
it to a group of wealthy Catholics in New 
Orleans. 

When the funds were raised they planned to 
present the collection to Notre Dame Seminary 
to place in its new $1,000,000 building. The 
agent went to Louisiana’s new Archbishop, 
Joseph Francis Rummel, exuberant in his vi- 
sions of making New Orleans “the art center 
of America.” At that point, however, there en- 
tered the element of doubt—doubt that the 
church would accept a gift of stolen property. 
The Archbishop asked time to think the mat- 
ter over. After nine weeks he is still thinking. 

In the meantime a high church official ad- 
mitted to the United Press that there were 
such pictures as reported in Mexico. “It would 
be a fine thing for New Orleans,” he said, “but 
I cannot see how the church could accept 
stolen property. Even if the pictures were 
purchased and presented to the seminary, 
they would still be stolen from our Catholic 
brothers in Spain and would, in our eyes, still 
be stolen property.” Among the pictures are 
said to be two by El Greco, several Murillos, 
a Velasquez and two by Rubens. 

According to the unnamed agent, the pic- 
tures are ready to be shipped from Mexico 
and if they are not accepted by the Archbishop 
will be offered for public sale in New Or- 
leans. Further news of the phantom collec- 
tion is eagerly awaited, if and when it ap- 
pears. One wonders. For American friends of 
the Loyalists have proudly publicized the 
good care which the government troops have 
taken of Spain’s national art treasures. 


Ye Sabbath Sellers! 


Dispatches from Ye town of Rockport, in 
Massachusetts, relate the fearless and right- 
eous action taken by Ye Board of Selectmen 
against diabolic artists in its Summer Colony 
who have attempted to sell thyre pictures on 
the Sabbath. Hard pray’g for these benighted 
soules availeth nothing for after being warned 
that it was against the Law they continu’d 
their wilful vending saying Ve! Ve! Blue 
Lawes, and so they were hail’d into Court. Of- 
fenders were the Rockport Art Association as 
well as Mrs. Ethel H. Bathhurst, curator of 
the association, Lester G. Hornby, painter 
and etcher, & Otis P. Cook, Jre., all of whom 
were acquitted on lack of evidence, and the 
following four who were found guilty: An- 
thony Thieme & Arthur C. Smith & Lewis 
Whitney & Miss Hale Anthony. These four 
have appeal’d to the Essex County Superior 
Court which sitteth probably next month. 

The artists in this fishing village were 
greatly dimay’d when it was further suggested 
that they all buy a £5 transient vendor’s 
license and pay a taxe of £6 on each £200 
worth of thyre stock in trade. This last these 
evil ones (surely in Concert with Supernatural 
Powers) testify’d would be most embarrass’ng 
to Calculate. 
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Rendering of the Elgin Gallery at the British Museum, John Russell Pope, Architect 


Lord Duveen Gives Gallery to House the Famous Elgin Marbles 


Tue cirt of splendid wing additions to 
both the Tate Gallery and the British Museum, 
amounting to a million dollars in the first case 
and a half million in the latter instance, has 
been made by Lord Duveen of Millbank, head 
of the great New York and London art firm 
of Duveen Brothers. The Tate addition, de- 
signed by John Russell Pope, New York 
architect, was officially dedicated last month 
by King George VI in ceremonies attended by 
prominent art patrons and others. The British 
Museum wing, also designed by Mr. Pope, is 
expected to be ready within the next year and 
will provide a beautiful new gallery for the 
exclusive display of England’s Grecian trea- 
sure, the famous Elgin marbles removed from 
the ruins of the Parthenon a century ago. 

The new Tate Gallery wing is the third ad- 
dition presented to that gallery by the Duveen 
family. In 1910 the Turner wing was added, 
the gift of the late Sir Joseph Duveen. In 
1926 a wing to house a gallery of modern 
foreign art and a collection of Sargent’s paint- 
ings was presented by his son, Sir Joseph who 
is now Lord Duveen. The present gift, which 
includes two large galleries and two smaller 
ones, will be devoted to British and American 
sculpture. The interior treatment is in the 
Roman classic style featuring high tunnel 
vaulting and round arches and columns. 

The new Elgin Gallery in the British Mu- 
seum was planned five years ago but only re- 
cently has the necessary land been acquired 
for the extension. The wing will be placed on 
the east side of the museum facing Bedford 
Square and, since it is to be located in a 
court, there will be no exterior expression be- 
yond a plain brick treatment. The interior will 
consist of a long hall 40 by 156 feet terminat- 
ing at either end in a slightly raised room. 

In the main hall the 249 slabs of the Pan- 
athenaic Frieze (there were 524 originally) will 
form a continuous frieze running all around 
the room slightly higher than eye level. At 
either end will be the fragments of the east 
and west pediments and the 15 metope sculp- 
tures recovered from the Parthenon. 

The story of the Elgin marbles provided for 
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years one of the most debated questions in the 
ethics of archaeology. Lord Elgin, went to 
Constantinople as the English ambassador to 
Turkey in 1800. An architect he had employed 
previously urged him to arrange to get casts 
and drawings of the surviving sculptures on 
the Parthenon, which had been the victim of 
centuries of marauding and had been badly 
damaged by an explosion while the Turks 
were-using it for a powder magazine. When 
Elgin arrived in Constantinople he had little 
trouble in wrangling permission from Turkey 
to do what he wished about the Parthenon. 
Turkey, hating France for its Bonaparte ex- 
pedition into Egypt, felt that England might 
become her ally in rescuing Egypt. 

On application to his.government for as- 
sistance, Lord Elgin received a cold rebuff to 
the idea of doing anything about the sculp- 
tures. He then went ahead with his own 
money and hired six Italian experts. On in- 
vestigation it turned out that the Turks were 
wantonly destroying the marbles, grinding 
them up to make mortar sometimes, or just 
smashing them out of pure mischief. Elgin 
was recalled by his government two years 
later, but for more than a dozen years he 
doggedly carried on the work of transporting 
the marbles to his London home. 

When the Elgin marbles were finally placed 
on open exhibition at his home in London, 
public reaction was two-fold. They were pro- 
nounced immediately among the finest works 
of art in the world and Elgin was pronounced 
a despoiler of the worst type. For a long time 
a battle raged over Elgin’s ethics in using his 
oficial capacity to get permission to privately 
acquire the marbles, in removing the sculp- 
tures from the temples, and in taking so much 
that the structure was physically impaired. It 
had been Elgin’s hope that the British govern- 
ment would readily buy the works and he 
spurned the first offer of a mere $150,000. In 
his defense he stressed the damage that was 
being daily inflicted on the sculptures by the 
Turks, and pointed out, in denial of the first 
charge, that he had removed the works only 
after he had been recalled as ambassador. 


Criticism continued to rage, however, and cul- 
minated in the vitriol of Byron’s terrific phil- 
lipic, The Curse of Minerva: 


“‘Scapt from the ravage of the Turk and 
Goth, 

Thy country sends a spoiler worse than 
both.” 


This latter line had been softened down, on 
publication, from the ardent Grecophile’s origi- 
nal manuscript: “Hell sends a paltry Scotch- 
man—worse than both.” 

Regardless of the ethics of the matter, ap- 
preciation for the Elgin marbles continued to 
grow and finally the government conducted a 
series of hearings to establish a fair purchase 
price. The experts included Nollekens, Flax- 
man, Westmacott, Chantry, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, and Benjamin West, artists, Payne 
Knight, archaeologist, Lord Aberdeen and 
others. The questions most frequently asked 
the experts at the hearing was how they com- 
pared the Elgin marbles to the then greatest 
work of art, Apollo of Belvedere, and other 
Italian works. All of the artists agreed that 
the Theseus was the greater work (pictured 
at the very end, extreme left in the rendering 
above); only Payne Knight thought them 
secondary to well known Italian works. Art 
taste at this time was just swinging away from 
the Hellenistic decadent style to 4th century 
Hellenic as the western ideal—inuch as it has 
recently swung further to the earlier archaic 
5th and 6th century Greek ideal of form. 
Convinced of its value the British government 
finally bought the Elgin group for $175,000 
and has, since that time, treasured the marbles 
as the pride of the British Museum. 


The tremendous importance of the Elgin 
marbles made so easily accessible in the 
British Museum to scholars and artists, to- 
gether with Lord Elgin’s published vindica- 
tion, has in the minds of most authorities 
erased all charges of vandalism on his part. 
Most London guidebooks of today refer to 
them as “saved from destruction by Lord 
Elgin.” Their market value today is anybody’s. 


_guess far into the millions. 
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Seven Centuries of Russian Icons 
Presented in New York Exhibition 


Seven Centuries of Russian Icons—prob- 
ably the largest exhibition of this art to be 
held in this country—is on view through 
August at the Hammer Galleries, New York. 
More than 200 paintings, many of them from 
the former Czar and Czarina’s collections and 
the Hermitage, span the course of Russia's 
most national graphic expression from the 
14th century to modern pre-revolutionary days. 
The Hammer Galleries, where regularly repose 
many of the priceless imperial treasures con- 
fiscated from the Romanoff family, is devoted 
solely to Russian art and is the outgrowth of 
activities in Soviet Russia during the 1920's 
by two young American brothers whose trade 
exploits far outshine those of any canny 
Yankee clipper ship captain. 

The icon exhibition will have as its star 
exhibit a painting, St. Savior, attributed to 
Russia’s greatest artist, the 15th century An- 
drei Rublev, who is generally credited with 
having transformed the Byzantine style into 
a national Russian idom of ‘painting. There 
are representative examples from all of the 
important schools, notably those of Keiv, 
Novgorod, Pskov, Moscow and Stroganov. 

Russian art took off directly from Byzantine 
painting and through the centuries it re- 
mained within the hieratic, two-dimensional 
restrictions of this style. In the 10th century 
her first national leader, Vladimir, introduced 
Orthodox Christianity ‘as a state religion, this 
being the religion of Constantinople and By- 
zantium. The story is told that Vladimir pre- 
viously had envoys shop around through the 
different countries for a religion that would 
be suitable, and that Christianity appeared 
to be the least pessimistic of those in vogue. 


It was therefore natural that Russian artists 
should embrace early Christian art. The trans- 
formation of this style into a national art 
was achieved through the fusion of the vari- 
ous local schools which differed in character- 
istics of color and form and the dash of 
mongolian influence in each one. Of the early 
schools the most famous was that of Nov- 
gorod. 

The golden age of Russian painting co- 
incidés with the reign of Ivan the Terrible 
who fused the several Dukedoms into one 
national state and became Czar “of all the 
Russians.” In spiritual content and sheer 
greatness the frescoes of Rublev stand out as 
the great artistic result of this unification. An- 
other painter, Dionysius, who lived some- 
what later, ranks next to Rublev for his highly 
mystical painting in which he used the de- 
vice used also’ by El Greco of elongating the 
figures and hands to heighten the ecstaic con- 
tent of his painting. With the activities of 
Ivan the province and city of Moscow became 
all important in Russian culture as the capi- 
tal of the country. In the 17th century there 
arose another school, that of the Stroganovsky 
masters whose work was particularly rich and 
tinged with a barbaric virility. 

In general, European influence amounted to 
little in Russia until the 17th century when 
Peter the Great began his campaign to west- 
ernize Russia. Previously the country was 
anomalously neither east nor west and yet 
both, but Peter chose the west rather than 
the Levant for many of the cultural importa- 
tions that affected Russian art. Icons (from 
the Greek word for image), continued to be 
made until the end of the Czarist regime and 


Four Saints: “Famucy” Icon PAInTEp 1N NorTHERN Russia Apout 1560-1570. 
From the Winter Palace Collection of Tsar Nicholai II 





even today the tradition lingers in modern 
Soviet art. In its heyday, the characteristics 
of the best Russian painting were monumen- 
tality of conception, abstraction of form, and 
profound religious content achieved through 


the heavily cadenced rhythm of its unreal 
forms. 


The story of the Hammer Galleries and the 
activities of Dr. Armand and Victor Hammer 
are as incredible as the galleries’ treasures are 
fabulous. The former, fresh from Columbia 
Medical School journeyed to Soviet Russia in 
1921 and was later joined by his brother 
Victor, fresh from Princeton. So prostrate was 
Russia at this time, particularly from its 
paralyzed trade lines, that Armand Hammer 
found himself negotiating great wheat deals, 
representing Ford automobiles, selling tractors 
to the USSR and even manufacturing pencils, 
instead of practicing medicine. The two 
brothers, endowed with a sixth sense for trad- 
ing, were the first foreigners to acquire a 
Soviet concession; they dealt in all kinds of 
merchandise; and they acquired bushels of 
rubles. The government, realizing trade con- 
trol was another form of power, negotiated 
with the Hammers for this control (which 
later became the Amtorg) and the latter soon 
found themselves owners of much of the Im- 
perial Crown jewels and treasures. 


Once the Hammers had acquired a part of 
the precious Russian Czarist treasures they 
became ardent collectors of it and bought 
all they could of the confiscated objects. The 
French and German ambassadors were on the 
trail of the Romanoff treasures too and oft- 
times all three would turn up at the scene of 
a new find. Jewelry, china, rare paintings, snuff 
boxes and all other rare accoutrements of the 
most extravagant royal family of modern times 
fill the Hammer Galleries today. Among the 
most interesting items in the collection are 
the series of Easter eggs done for the Roman- 
offs each year by Faberge, “the modern Cel- 
lini.” This craftsman, worked for every royal 
family of Europe but mostly for the Roman- 
offs. He had a standing order for several 
jewelled Easter eggs every year for the Czar 
who presented them to his relatives in ac- 
cordance with the Russian veneration oi the 
egg as the symbol of the Resurrection, the 
renewal of life. For craftsmanship, ingenuity 
of design, element of surprise, and sheer pre- 
ciousness few modern goldsmiths have equalled 
this work of Faberge’s. Generally hollowed 
out of rare jade with a removable lid, the egg 
would be embellished with gold and diamonds 
galore (in one instance more than a thou 
sand diamonds were in one egg) and within 
the egg was the annual surprise. This would 
vary each year but generally consisted of tiny 
diamond-studded miniatures of persons or 


scenes in settings as delicate as a Swiss watch 
movement. 


In the early fall the Hammer Galleries have 
scheduled an exhibition of this work of Fa- 


berge who died in the early ’20s—a destitute 
and forlorn exile. 





A Trisute To Earte Rowe: A warm trib- 
ute to the memory of the late L. Earle Rowe is 
made in the April issue of the quarterly 
Bulletin of the Rhode -Island School of De- 
sign. Contributing appreciative articles on the 
varied activities of their leader are Roger 
Gilman, former dean of the school, Evelyn 
Chase, librarian; Miriam A. Banks, curator 
of the museum; and included as addenda to 
the issue is a faculty resolution and excerpts 
from letters from friends and colleagues who 
held Mr. Rowe in the highest esteem, both as 
a friend and a vital force in the American 
art world. 
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Must Be Sane 


John Steuart Curry, native son, has been 
invited by the State Art Commission of Kan- 
sas to depict Kansas history on the walls of 
the State Capitol in a “sane and sensible man- 
ner.” Members of the commission, according 
to the New York World Telegram, were em- 
phatic in asserting there would be no “out- 
landish characterizations of historical Kansas 
figures such as John Brown and Carry A. Na- 
tion, no controversial paintings such as those 
of Thomas H. Benton which aroused a furore 
at the Missouri Capitol. Also there must not 
be “too much modernism.” 

William Allen White, famous Emporia edi- 
tor, summed up the commissioners’ feelings 
with these words: “Some of this modern art 
just makes my neck hurt.” Kansas artists, 
says the New York Post, have objected that 
the commission has no business telling Curry 
what he should or should not paint. Since 
the commission is made up of newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers, the artists contend they 
have just as much right to tell them what to 
print and what not to print. 

Leslie E. Wallace, secretary to Governor 
Huxman and commission member, sided with 
the artists in an editorial in his Larned Tiller 
and Toiler. He pointed to “the danger that 
softies may start a movement to paint only 
pretty pictures instead of faithful ones.” 

A committee composed of White, Jack Har- 
ris, Cora G. Lewis and Paul Jones was ap- 
pointed to confer with Curry and outline the 
restrictions. Harris, as quoted in the World- 
Telegram, said Curry had agreed to paint the 
murals for $20,000, which is less “than would 
be asked by WPA artists.” Whether Curry will 
accept the commission’s conditions is not 
known. 

Meanwhile, Charles M. Harger, publisher 
of the Ailene Reflector, has started a move- 
ment to have Dr. J. R. Brinkley and a herd 
of goats featured in the murals. Said Harger 
in an editorial: “One incident in Kansas his- 
tory that should not be forgotten is the rise 
and fall of Doc. Brinkley. It was the most curi- 
ous example of hysteria in this State’s record. 
A country doctor with an unknown past in a 
little town of 300 population, far from the 
centers of the State, evolved a plan for bring- 
ing perpetual youth to men. For four years 
he kept the State in jitters, talking blindly 
over the radio six to eight hours a day to 
eager listeners who believed in him. He ran 
twice for Governor and almost was elected.” 


The Family of Yang 


Out of China, by way of H. L. Dungan of 
the Oakland Tribune, comes this tale of Miss 
Ling Fu Yang, Chinese artist whose paintings 
have just been placed on view at the Berkeley 
Women’s City Club. 

Miss Yang is curator of art at the Imperial 
Palace Museum, Peiping, and president of the 
Chinese Academy of Fine Arts. A few years 
ago she was commissioned by the Chinese 
Government to paint, from copies, 96 portraits 
of the Emperors and Empresses of China. The 
$36,000 she received for this she spent in the 
founding of the School of Fine Arts in Peip- 
ing, where teachers of art are trained in art 
research and museum procedure. Miss Yang 
is the daughter of Yang Chung Chui who 
started the first military school in China, de- 
termined to lift the status of the soldier, al- 
most the lowest in China’s social scale at that 
time. Her brother was minister of fine arts in 
China for several years. A sister, Yank Ying-u, 
obtained a doctor’s degree at Columbia and 
returned to China as principal of the first 
women’s college in Peiping. 
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Saint Peter: Francisco Goya (1746-1828) 


Goya’s Saint Peter Goes to Washington 


THe Puiturps Memoria GALtery in Wash- 
ington has acquired a Portrait of Saint Peter 
by Francisco Goya through the Newhouse Gal- 
leries. A late example from the brush of the 
powerful Spaniard, the picture was formerly 
in the collection of the Duc de Trevise in 
Madrid and was included in the Goya exhi- 
bition at the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
Madrid, in 1901. The bearded saint prays, 
with his hands clasped devotedly in front of 
him and his eyes cast reverently upward. On 
the rock in the foreground lie two keys. The 
painting has been reproduced and recorded 
by many authorities in tomes on the life and 
work of Goya. 

Due primarily to the “news-value” of the 
Spanish Civil War, the art of Spain has re- 
ceived unusual attention in American art cir- 
cles this past year. On the Pacific Coast the 
latest of the Spanish exhibitions, a full 
length presentation of Goya at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, has just closed 
after 25,000 people had visited it in the first 
three weeks. On this occasion Alfred Frank- 
enstein of the San Francisco Chronicle drew 
an interesting parallel between Beethoven and 
Goya. 

The Spanish painter and the Flemish-Ger- 
man musician were contemporaries, notes this 
critic. Each served his art as a kind of bridge 
between two worlds, summing up the aristo- 
cratic tradition of the 18th century and in- 
augurating the new traditions of modern art. 
Each was profoundly affected by the turmoil 
of the Napoleonic period. Each suffered the 
handicap of deafness and became embittered 
with loneliness because of it. Each, further- 
more, were great craftsmen and pioneers in 
new technique. But then, writes Mr. Frank- 


enstein, the parallel begins to draw a little 
thin: 

“Perhaps it is a difference between the 
Spanish temperament and the Teutonic, and 
perhaps it is simply a difference of individual- 
ities. At all events, Beethoven eventually 
emerged, through bitterness and pessimism, 
to a plane of high spiritual affirmation to which 
Goya did not ascend. You will look in vain, 
in Goya, for a parallel to Beethoven’s Holy 
Song of Thanksgiving, to the wonderfully 
mysterious serenity of his other late-period 
slow movements, to the prayer of the Mass in 
D. Goya was not one to fling out a great line 
to embrace all the millions of the earth, as 
Beethoven does in the finale of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

“True enough, all of this affirmation of Bee- 
thoven may have been self-delusion, willful 
romanticism, whistling in the dark and un- 
willingness to face the facts. Perhaps Goya’s 
picture of a world filled with cruelty, hy- 
pocrisy, deceit and stupidity is the only true 
one. Perhaps irony is more intelligent than 
inspiration. And perhaps the persistently 
satiric and pessimistic attitude is even more 
unreal than the affirmative one. 

“At all events, it seems to me that the Goya 
of the tremendous display of prints at the 
Legion is a much more essential Goya than the 
artist who painted the portraits. The por- 
traitist was the conscientious craftsman who 
left a magnificent gallery of people who could 
pay for pictures. This is not to deny the superb 
realism of these portraits, their surpassing in- 
trinsic value as paintings and their equal value 
as documents of an era. But in all, it seems 
to me, the artist is somewhat suppressed and 
aloof.” 
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Guimper: Drawine with Cotor By LYONEL FEININGER 


Feininger Without Delusions or Cramps 


Lyonet Fernincer, American-born member 
of the famous “Blue Four” who after residing 
since boyhood in Germany has returned to his 
native land, is being given his most comprehen- 
sive exhibition of drawings and paintings at the 
Mills College Art Gallery on the cccasion of 
his second engagement to teach at the Mills 
College Summer Session. Dr. Alfred Neu- 
meyer, director of the gallery, in his excel- 
lent foreword to the Feininger catalogue, ex- 
plains why Feininger paints as he does, why 
“jt was necessary to break nature into pieces,” 
why this transformation and distortion of 
reality. He gives four reasons: 

“1—The new mechanical instrument, the 
photographic machines, replaced painting in 
one of its former tasks, the rendition of facts. 
Photography can fullfil the purpose of exact 
statements much better than ever painting 
ean. Therefore a technical invention has 
pointed out to art of our days that it should 
find its function in a field where mechanisms 
have no access. The establishment of an in- 
dependent artistic reality results from it, the 
function of recording reality is definitely 
given up to photography. But photography, 
recording our world, can not explain it. 
Psychic explanation, formal analysis become 
the definite tasks of paintings. 


“2—Instead of the naive painting of the 
Impressionists, modern art since Cézanne be- 
gan to analyze the media of painting. The 
canvas plane, the different textures of the 
varied materials became carefully observed 
values which began to emancipate themselves 
from the objects in nature they had originally 
to represent. 


“3—In reaction against the emotionally 
neutral or moderate world of the Impres- 
sionists, the fathers of modern art, Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, Munch, began to strengthen the 
inner experiences connected with the visual 
world. They painted destiny, passion, despair 
where their contemporaries represented social 
conditions or human faces in the manner of an 
uncritical admirer. These new artists began 
to simplify the unessential, to emphasize the 
significant in color and line and worked so far 
a reorganization of the visible world. 

“4—Since about 1900 the belief in the 
reality and the certainty of our so-called real 
work began to shrink more and more. New 
philosophical theories like the vitalism of 
Bergson, the shattering discoveries of physics 
in regard to the relativity of space and time 
conception, the imminent social disintegration 
of the old European society began to dissolve 
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the belief in the necessity, the beauty or even 
in the reality of our world. As often in his- 
tory—for instance in the case of the French 
revolution—the fine arts announced earlier the 
coming distintegration as politics did.” 

H. L. Dungan of the Oakland Tribune, 
who was prevented from seeing many of the 
oils because the customs officials had not at 
that time decided they were “art,” liked the 
Feininger marines even though a master 
mariner on seeing them might “reach for a 
belaying pin with murder in his heart.” 

“There is no thing in life,” wrote Mr. 
Dungan, “so filled with hokum as art, except 
those other human activities where the writer 
and the lecturer have had their imaginations 
in full play for centuries. That leaves prac- 
tically nothing that does not have its share 
of bunk, but the making of pictures and of 
sculptures is the especial pet of those who 
seek to deal in vague language, to picture 
emotions the artist never had, to give reasons 
he never had, or should not have had. 

“My experience with artists over a number 
of years is that most of them are mighty fine 
fellows—this includes the women—that they 
are sincere and just as honest and sane as the 
rest of us. They consider their art a business 
and approach it that way. There is, of course, 
the minority group of artists who seek ‘emo- 
tions’ and ‘inspirations’ when all they need is 
a good, wholesome diet and a clean collar. 
Also a passion for work would help. 

“Lyonel Feininger is a worker. I shall there- 
fore set him down as one of the fine fellows 
who is going about his business of making 
pictures in a businesslike way without affecta- 
tion, delusions or cramps. The fact that he 
makes pictures differently from most artists 
is no matter. The fact that he uses a ruler 
to draw lines in a painting is no matter. The 
fact that a master mariner, viewing his ships, 
would reach for a belaying pin with murder 
in his heart is still no matter. I am going on 
liking his pictures whether any one else does, 
but I am going to take them ‘as is’ without 
any flight of fancy or of soul or having a dizzy 
spell. 

“It has been said of Feininger that he is 
seeking that ultimate in art—the pure abstrac- 
tion. I hope not, for the seeking would be end- 
less and useless. 

“Feininger’s art is not a great art—it is too 
fleeting like a ghost ducking behind a newel 
on a dark night—but it has its points of in- 
terest and is probably as important as any of 
the many ‘isms’ with which art is struggling.” 


Pink Slip Waifs 


“Pink Slips over Culture” is an exhibition 
at the American Contemporary Arts Gallery, 
New York, by about 70 artists who were dis- 
missed from the Federal Art Project. It was 
arranged by the Artists Union “to prove to 
the public the high calibre of project artists,” 
and includes only recipients of “pink slips.” 

To Carlyle Burrows of the New York Herald 
Tribune at least half of the exhibits are by 
artists “worthy of the government’s as well 
as their own encouragement.” Singled out by 
Mr. Burrows are: Eitaro Ishigaki, Jacob Kai- 
nen, Gregorio Prestopino, Chuzo Tamotzu, 
Meyer Rohowsky, Aurelio Cordaro, Kyra Mark- 
ham, John Toohey, Isaac Soyer, Elizabeth 
Olds, Joseph Stella, M. Lois Murphy, Eliz- 
beth Mangor and Hirsch Zitter. 

The Union feels that in this exhibition it 
“is placing the very real question of the 
future of American art before the public,” 
and that “the public is to decide, in the long 
run, whether or not these artists and many 
others are to bring art to institutions and 
people hitherto unaware of the meaning of 
plastic beauty.” 





The Phaidon Verlag 


The Oxford University Press, New York, 
will publish English translations of the art 
books of the Phaidon Verlag of Vienna, con- 
sisting of a series of important books of which 
11 titles are in prospect for the early fall. 
These are: The Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy, by Jacob Burckhardt; The Paintings 
of Rembrandt, edited by A. Bredius; Five 
Hundred Self Portraits; Titian, Paintings and 
Drawings, with introduction by Hans Tietz; 
The Art of Ancient Egypt; Van Gogh, with 
introduction by William Uhde; and books on 
Botticelli, Cézanne, the Impressionists, and 
Goya, and another whose title has not been 
decided (called “Zeitlose Kunst” in German) 
which includes the works of all ages that are 
timeless in their appeal. 

By taking advantage of modern methods of 
reproduction these volumes will be unusually 
well illustrated. 





Heaps Portrait Committee: Henry Schul- 
theis, president of the Schultheis Art Galleries, 
has been appointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York as chairman 
of its advisory committee on portraits for the 
fiscal year 1937-38. Serving with Mr. Schul- 
theis on the committee will be Harvey Wiley 
Corbett and Alexander McMillan Welch. 


Lapis Is Stumpep: “I see by the papers,” 
said P. Lapis Lazuli, famous founder of Hyper- 
atrophicformism, “that 30,000 persons crowded 
into the ‘degenerate’ art exhibit in Munich 
on the opening day, but the opening of the 
‘legitimate’ Aryan exhibit drew only 10,000. I 
wonder what that makes the human race?” 
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Crocker’s Collection 


Durinc Jury the Crocker Art Gallery, 
Sacramento, placed on exhibition a collection 
of fifty old master drawings, the first of a 
series of similar exhibitions designed to give 
a public airing to the 2,000 art objects which 
Judge E. B. Crocker assembled in a war-torn 
Europe and which have been sequestered in 
Sacramento and unexhibited for more than 
half a century. 

Director Harry Noyes Pratt says of the ex- 
hibition: “Think of bringing together in one 
exhibition such masters as Donatello, Michel- 
angelo, Leonardo, Raphael, Rubens, Diirer, 
Schongauer, Peter Bruegel, Albrecht Altdor- 
fer and Hans Holbein. And most of these repre- 
sented by not one item, but by several. It will 
seem unbelievable to art connoisseurs of 
America that such a collection exists, and has 
existed — unexhibited and unsung —for so 
many years.” 

The story of the Crocker collection, a ro- 
mantic one, is told by H. L. Dungan, art 
critic of the Oakland Tribune: “Judge E. B. 
Crocker, following the completion of the build- 
ing of the Central Pacific Railway, in which 
work he was associated with his brother 
Charles, with Huntington and Stanford and 
the others who laid the first rails across the 
Sierras, took his family and his new millions 
and went to Europe. He was there for several 
years, and it was during these years that he 
purchased the more than 700 paintings which 
he hung in the gallery he erected in Sacra- 
mento. 

“He was in Paris during the invasion of the 
city by the Prussian troops and in the months 
following. The French people were striving 
to raise the indemnity demanded by the Ger- 
mans, and many of the wealthy lovers of art 
were forced to sacrifice their treasures. It was 
Judge Crocker’s opportunity and he availed 
himself of it, adding to his collection close to 
2000 items.” 

Again to quote Director Pratt: “All in- 
dividuals who purchase items of art in quan- 
tity inevitably acquire some which are ques- 
tionable, or worse. Judge Crocker was no ex- 
ception, although it is possible that he pur- 
chased entire collections knowing that they 
contained some forgeries. Since no record 
exists of the manner of his acquirements, it is 
impossible to say. At any rate the collection 
does contain many of the so-called ‘imitations’ 
of drawings, produced by an interesting com- 
bination of lithography, block-printing and 
etching; often difficult of discernment. 

“Just how many authentic items we have 
in the collection, I am not prepared to say. I 
believe, however, that we can continue the 
series of exhibitions for at least a year, with 
a change of material monthly and that is what 
we propose to do showing only those drawings 
which seem to be beyond question.” 
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The Family: Mary Eartey (Woodstock) 


In the Colonies 


THIs IS THE SEASON of bustling activity at 
the summer art colonies with their traditional 
annual shows. Sprinkled mostly in New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York, some on 
the seashore, others in the hills and moun- 
tains, these rural interludes, despite individual 
varience in minor respects, hold to the same 
general pattern. Each has its leading spirits; 
each has its several art classes, its young stu- 
dents and its perennials; each has its art as- 
sociation and annual exhibition and local at- 
tendant squabbles; and each has its unrivaled 
setting in a landscape that drives any artist 
with a spark of spirit in him on to greater 
work and new adventures. The summer colony 
is the vernal equinox in an artist’s year. 

Far out on the tip of that historic beckon- 
ing finger called Cape Cod is Provincetown. 
There, squatting amid the strangest sand 
dunes in America, is a busy little village whose 
main industry is fishing, done by the Portu- 
guese settlers, and painting done by visiting 
artists. In Provincetown time passes to the 
eternal rhythm of a rising and falling tide and 
the pentecostal shrieks of a thousand sea- 
gulls. One of the oldest of the art colonies, 
it has its modern and conservative wings, both 
of whom exhibit under the aegis of the Prov- 
incetown Art Association. This year, contrary 
to previous annuals, the two are combined to 
make one exhibition (through September 6). 
On one wall are the conservative works while 
directly opposite is a challenging array of 
modern paintings. In the former greens pre- 
dominate, blues in the latter. 

A black and white and a water color sec- 
tion are included and a few sculptures. Par- 
ticularly interesting works are Helen Sawyer’s 
Trees by the Turn; George Elmer Browne’s 
portentous Storm over the Lake; Dorothy Lake 
Gregory’s several black and whites; Harold 
Lund’s water color Shore Line; Mary Tanna- 
hill’s fantasy A Provincetown Home; Sam 
Charles’ Antrim Mill; Jerry Farnsworth’s 
Rainy Afternoon; Ross Moffett’s Eclipse; and 
works by Henry Henshe, Patty Willis, and 
Vollian B. Rann, and Jean Adams. 

In Woodstock, New York, nestling under 
the wing of Overlook Mountain and her brood 
of geologic monsters of the Catskills, is a 
colony of fewer and more homogeneous art- 
ists. The current show, to August 12, con- 
sists of work by the directors of the asso- 
ciation. Such well known names as Judson 
Smith, Carl Eric Linden, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 





Arnold Blanch, Henry Mattson, Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee, Emil. Ganso, and Harry Gottlieb are in- 
cluded in a small show of extremely high stand- 
ard. Representative works are included, with 
Smith’s Disillusioned Youth one of the strong- 
est. Neil Ives’ Ripe Corn is as sensuous a re- 
sponse to surfaces and textures as a Chardin 
still life; Arnold Blanch’s Sunday Landscape 
has a swing to it that seemingly the Woodstock 
painters get better than any others. Another 
gallery, the Sawkill Group next door, is hold- 
ing group and one man exhibitions in which 
the newer artists figure prominently. A “one- 
man” show by Mary Earley is now current. In 
the modern idiom, her Family, reproduced, 
shows a hard and unsentimental search for 
form in which, however, femininity has not en- 
tirely fled, and resides still in the color. 

Back again in New England are the Cape 
Ann colonies at Gloucester and Rockport, 
again close to fishing: activities. Exhibitions 
are current at the venerable North Shore Arts 
Association, at the Gloucester Society of Art- 
ists and at the Rockport Art Association. Fur- 
ther up to the coast at Ogunquit, Maine, is 
the 15th annual of the Ogunquit Art Center. 
At the Barn Gallery are the activities of the 
Ogunquit Art Association—its annual sum- 
mer exhibit to Aug. 14. In the lovely Berk- 
shire Hills at Stockbridge is the Stockbridge 
Art Association Annual. The Southern Ver- 
mont Artists are further inland at Manches- 
ter and they open their annual on August 
28, continuing to Sept. 8. 

Connecticut is also well “colonized.” Par- 
ticularly active is the Old Lyme Art Associa- 
tion with its annual now current. Outstanding 
in this exhibition are canvases by Everett 
Warner and Will Howe Foote, both voted the 
Goodman Memorial Award. At Silvermine, in 
a more rural setting, is the general show of 
the Silvermine Guild scheduled for August 
13-28. This group has broadened out to in- 
clude creative workers in other than graphic 
arts, and music and dramatic festivals are fre- 
quently held. At Mystic is still another art 
association and annual exhibition, held this 
year, as formerly, in two parts. 

Pennsylvania has its New Hope colony 
along the Delaware River and the Buck Hill 
Falls group, both comfortably and quietly 
rustic. Beyond Philadelphia is the Chester 
County group where the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy summer classes are held. 

It is the season for old clothes, broad- 
brimmed hats, and the annual reunion with 
the artist’s best friend: nature. 


Jonquils: Dimitri RoMANOovsky (Ogunquit) 








An Abstract Museum 


A FrounpaTion in New York City to fur- 
ther American interest in abstract and “non- 
objective” art has been established by Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim, former copper magnate 
who during the past ten years has assembled 
one of the largest collections of this type of 
paintings. One of the main objectives of the 
foundation is to establish a public museum the 
nucleus of which will be Mr. Guggenheim’s 
own collection. Other purposes, as stated in 
the charter, are to provide for the promotion 
of art and the public appreciation of art, to 
provide lectures, publications and instruction 
to the public in art understanding, to provide 
scholarships, grants-in-aid, and to purchase 
works of art. Though no announcement has 
been made about the amount of the endow- 
ment it is believed to be several million dol- 
lars with possibilities of a steady increase, 
according to the New York Herald Tribune. 

Trustees of the new foundation, in addition 
to Mr. Guggenheim, are: Henry O. Have- 
meyer, banker; Willis H. Booth, banker; Silas 
W. Howland, industrialist; Louis F. Roths- 
child, banker; Albert Thiele, long associated 
with the Guggenheim brothers; and Louis S. 
Levy, attorney. William H. Higgins has been 
elected secretary of the foundation and 
Baroness Hilla Rebay von Ehrenweisen, art 
advisor to Mr. Guggenheim, was named cura- 
tor of the collection. It will be known as the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, with its 
main office located at 120 Broadway, New 
York. 

Mr, Guggenheim’s interest in “non-objective” 
art began ten or twelve years ago when he 
suddenly found in these paintings deep aesthet- 
ic satisfaction and he turned from the casual 
collecting of Barbizon, American landscape, 
and the Italian and Dutch primitive schools 
to the acquisition exclusively of abstract and 
“non-objective” paintings. In this activity Mr. 
Guggenheim has been advised by Baroness 
Rebay a strong protagonist of modern art and 
a painter herself. The Guggenheim collection 
has been publicly exhibited in Charleston, 
S. C., and last winter at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, and in California. An elaborate 
catalogue issued at that time with many color 
illustrations showed the collection to be made 
up of works by Bauer, Kandinsky, Gleizes, 
Picasso, Chagall, Feininger, Leger, Klee, 
Seurat, and several others. 

The bulk of the works are by Rudolph 
Bauer and Vasily Kandinsky. Of the former, 
Baroness Rebay wrote in the catalogue as fol- 
lows: “The perfection of composition and the 
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Teptaptrychon: Rupotr BAvER 


wealth of invention as shown in each work of 
Rudolph Bauer has never been reached by any- 
one before, nor is there such perfection likely 
to be reached again. Geniuses are phenome- 
nons of nature. Bauer, the greatest master of 
non-objectivity, rules equally all the tech- 
niques and accomplishments of past epochs in 
reproductive painting. All the different isms 
that lead to non-objectivity are at his com- 
mand at any time.” 

On the occasion of the opening of the Phila- 
delphia exhibition of his collection, Mr. Gug- 
genheim expressed to newspaper reporters his 
intention of turning over the collection to pub- 
lic use. 

One of seven sons of Meyer Guggenheim 
who pioneered in the American extractive in- 
dustries, Solomon Guggenheim has contributed 
widely to philanthropic causes in New York 
City and America. The name Guggenheim is 
associated with its benefactions to education, 
art, aviation, charity and many cther public 
causes through the varied public spirited 
activities of the brothers. The firm of M. Gug- 
genheim’s Sons, closely associated with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and the only non-banking firm 
that participated in a Wall Street coalition 
that attempted to stem to 1929 market col- 
lapse, has brought to a fruition many re- 
markable mining ventures. 

Mr. Guggenheim is at present in Europe 
where he plans to consult Baroness Rebay in 
regard to making further painting purchases 
and plans for the projected museum. It is un- 
derstood that the copper magnate hopes to 
persuade Rudolph Bauer to accompany him 
on his return to America in the fall, to lec- 
ture on the subject of non-objective painting. 


London 


A Mess of Pottage?P 


From TIME To Time F. Gardner Clough de- 
cides to relieve a chest congestion by a long 
letter to THe Art Dicest, such occasions be- 
ing when some editorial or news story stirs 
him “to the expression of some unsaid (other- 
wise) warning.” The last issue gave him three 
reasons for writing the letter printed below. 
Mr. Clough: 

“Your Digest Baccalaureate query as to 
whom among today’s artists can add ‘one new 
line’ to contemporary art, needs reply. After 
reading in the same issue the ‘Major Indus- 
try’ item and the story of the ‘Art Project 
Cut,’ the answer is emphatically: No one! 
It doesn’t require a Leonardo Da Vinci, either, 
to give us this answer. 

“Who among you dares to estimate art 
in quantity, or numeral production? Manu- 
facturing phraseology sterilizes the whole con- 
troversy. It is not to be wondered at when 
we read, as art news, of the two-penny, nig- 
gling laments of the artless WPA artists and 
their harassed supervisors! 

“The sad truth about all this Stein-sitdown- 
spectacle is that it has no more to do with 
art than my last month’s unpaid laundry bill! 

“The deeper, more significant truth about 
the plight of our now-so-amply-subsidized 
American artists is that their job-worries, 
and their sorry protesting groups, are symp- 
tomatic of the expected failure of the dole- 
tainted, bureaucratic federal art projects! 
Expected, because the whole business smells 
of disintegration of Art! The new-day arts 
of a paternalistic government have a capacity 
for much mischief; federal art-projects offer 
no pledge of weal for American artists! Quite 
the contrary! 

“Instead of a cut-edict being ‘inhumane,’ 
and ‘a contradiction of American standards 
of decency,’ the very conception of a pauper’s 
art-project is absurdly lacking in any pos- 
sibility of the welfare of either Art or artists! 

“The WPA art-projects, with their red-tap- 
ery and internecine misadministrations, are 
basically contemptuous of human values! The 
‘gimme-gimme’, mark-time, lick-spittling crew 
of white-collar proletarians on the ‘four fed- 
eral projects’ are almost wholly to be ex- 
cluded from any consideration of ‘American 
standards of decency.’ 

“This organization-business is the disillu- 
sion-tempest of the would-be-secure artists! 

“Unless human values in American life be 
reaffirmed, or reestablished, all practice of Art 
is ultimately as futile and barren as trying 
to milk a watercolor cow! But by the very 
nasty and nagging nature of this whole small- 
change art and federal-alimony business, some- 
thing precious and salutary in the history and 
progress of American art may be destroyed, 
just as noise destroys quiet, and as worry 
destroys health! 

“American artists, in the minds of many 
side-line observers, are by their association 
with WPA, in grave danger of being un- 
smocked and dishonored: WPA is social se- 
curity if it is, but would even money—money 
security—guarantee any high-minded, honest- 
talented creation of great art? Artists who feed 
on WPA, and who fight WPA, may fully ex- 
pect to fail by WPA! Their whole picayunish 
pother persuades us they realize they’ve sold 
their individual, creative American inheritances 
for a mess of dole-pottage!” 





A Surrounpep “Tuink”: This classic 
definition of modern art in making the rounds. 
Said the little girl when asked how she drew: 
“First I think, then I draw a line around the 
think.” 
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The Mailed Fist 


STERILIZATION of modernistic artists was 
advocated by Chancellor Adolf Hitler in his 
speech formally opening the new House of 
German Art, an art gallery in Munich dedi- 
cated to “the new and pure Aryan German art, 
uncontaminated by modernism.” During a 
seventy-minute attack on the Jews, Marxism 
and art critics, Der Fuehrer declared that 
modernism in painting was a decadent, Bol- 
shevist, Jewish corruption and would have 
no place in Nazi Germany. Works that were 
not immediately comprehensible to the aver- 
age German would be suppressed. 

Modernistic painters and sculptors, said Hit- 
ler, according to the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, were “dangerous lunatics” who should 
be handed over to the state for sterilization to 
prevent them from passing on their unfor- 
tunate inheritance,” “Jews,” he continued, “put 
art on the same level as fashion designing— 
something new every season. Jewish art critics 
were really playing the game of the Jewish 
art dealers. They have undermined German 
taste and have succeeded in persuading the 
German people that there is no such thing as 
national art. 


“We had futurism, expressionism, and even 
cubism and Dadaism. Could insanity in art 
go to any greater limits? How deeply this 
corruption of taste has eaten into the Ger- 
man mind was shown in the material submitted 
for hanging by artists in the House of Ger- 
man Art. There were pictures with green 
skies and purple seas. There were paintings 
which could be explained only by abnormal 


eyesight or wilful fraud on the part of the 
painter.” 

Deploring “the existence of such people,” 
Hitler was quoted as follows: “If they paint 
in this manner because they see things that 
way, then these unhappy people should be 
dealt with in the department of the Ministry 
of Interior, where sterilization of the insane 
is dealt with, to prevent them from passing 
on their unfortunate inheritance. If they do 
not see things like that and still persist in 
painting in this manner, then these artists 
should be dealt with by the criminal courts.” 


The New York Times quoted this excerpt: 
“Works of art that cannot be understood but 
need a swollen set of instructions to prove 
their right to exist and find their way to neu- 
rotics who are receptive for such stupid or in- 
solent nonsense will no longer find the road 
whereby they can reach the German nation 
open.” 

The House of German Art, which gives Mu- 
nich the honor of becoming the art capital of 
Germany, contains an exhibition of 850 paint- 
ings and sculptures created by German artists 
since 1933, when the Nazis came into power. 


Nearby, in the old National Gallery is an 
exhibition of “degenerate art,” a collection 
by German post-impressionist and other mod- 
ern schools, which were removed from the na- 
tional galleries by Hitler. This exhibition is 
intended to show Germany and the world, by 
horrible example, the decline of art during 
“our era of shame,” the period from 1918 to 
1933, and to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween what Hitler calls “a clean and healthy 
national art” and what he terms “filthy ex- 
amples of frightfulness in art as inflicted on 


the nation by fakers, dilettantes and charla- 
tans.” 


The exhibition of “degenerate art” is di- 
vided into departments under labels such as 
“Mocking Christianity,” “Defilement of Ger- 
man Womanhood,” “The Slander of German 
Heroes” and “Jewish Art.” Otto Dix, former 
professor of the Dresden Academy, is ac- 
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Shower on the Rio Grande: Russet. Cow es 


Cowles in Nation-Wide Circuit Exhibition 


A CIRCUIT EXHIBITION of the paintings of 
Russell Cowles, touching most of the Coast 
cities as well as others south and east, has 
been arranged for the coming season by the 
Dalzell Hatfield Galleries. The first showing, 
beginning August 6, is at the Los Angeles 
Museum. This will be followed by visits to the 
San Francisco Museum, Seattle Museum, Den- 
ver Museum, Palace of Arts in Tucson, San 
Antonio’s Witte Memorial, and the Fort 
Worth Museum. 

By adoption a Santa Fe artist, Russell 
Cowles’ painting is an attempt to synthesize the 
two influences that have most profoundly af- 
fected him: the impact on the one hand of the 
old master art of the Orient and Europe, 
particularly the Italian masters, and the im- 
pact, inevitable in this day, of modernism. 
After graduating from Dartmouth he spent 
several years at the Art Students League and 
the National Academy of Design which cul- 
minated in 1915 with his winning the Prix de 
Rome. Five years in Italy, one of which was 
spent in the Navy Intelligence Service, fa- 
miliarized Cowles with the masters of the 
Renaissance and Baroque periods. He re- 
turned to America and then turned back to 
Paris for further study. Then he launched on 
an art tour of the world and saw the great 
Temple at Karnak, the Bulls at Memphis, 
Ankor-Vat and the treasures of China, Japan. 
and India. The exposure to so much and 


varied art called for a quiet setting to work 
at enriching his own painting. It was then 
that Cowles settled at Santa Fe. 

In this artist’s work, Donald J. Bear, direc- 
tor of the Denver Art Museum, has called at- 
tention to what he terms a philosophy that 
is almost totally neglected in American art 
today. “It is a point of view,” writes M1. 
Bear in a brochure on Cowles’ art, “that is 
well in the tradition of such masters as 
Rubens, Chardin, and Renoir. Cowles’ art as- 
serts the aesthetic beauty of the frankly sen- 
suous world—a world without false dramatics; 
a livable world presented in an exquisitely 
and richly civilized way.” As a modern painter, 
Mr. Bear finds it natural that Cowles should 
express himself through abstraction, “but he 
is not a pure abstractionist and does not be- 
lieve the answer lies in flinging a handful of 
triangles on canvas. 

“Color—rich, luminous, light giving; color 
muffled in the rich harmonies of an old 
Chinese textile; brilliant color ringing re- 
sonantly against the neutral soundboard of 
grey—these are the effects felt in the various 
pictures. Coupled with modest but deft brush- 
ing, there is much that is delectable in the 
pigment sense, such as one finds in the deli- 
cate, crisp studies of flowers, or in the blonde 
landscapes and arrangements of fruit. Cowles’ 
sense of color and his sense of life are one 
and personal to him.” 





cused of insulting war heroes; the department 
of Jewish art includes Gert Wollheim, Max 
Peckstein and Ernest Kirchner. George Grosz, 
who has become an American citizen, is given 
a place of honor among the exhibits of “de- 
generacy.” Carl Hofer is shown as defiling 
the honor of German women, according to 
the New York World-Telegram. Others rep- 
resented among the 200 exhibits are Lovis 
Corinth, Kokoschka, Cesar Klein, Franz Marc 
(killed in the World War), Carl Schmidt- 
Rottluff, and Mare Chagall. 


Not according to the rules of the game, 
however, was the fact that the “degenerate” 
exhibition has proved an unexpected rival 
attraction of the “pure Nazi art” in the 
House of German Art. According to the 
Herald Tribune, the showing of pre-Nazi art 
“was far more popular today than the ex- 
hibit of Nazi art. Thousands of persons, main- 
ly art students or those with cultivated taste, 
crowded the three large halls of the old gal- 


lery to enjoy the pictures condemned by the 
Nazis. 

The German press hailed Der Fuehrer’s 
move with unstinted praise. The’ Berliner Lo- 
kalanzeiger refered to Hitler as “the man 
who has been the ‘soul-motor’ of the German 
people.” The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
commented on “the liberation of German art 
from the tyranny of sadism.” The Berliner 
Boersenzeitung said: “Henceforth young peo- 
ple will be able to judge and appreciate true 
German art from a very high cultural plans.” 





THe METROPOLITAN’S STERNER: Through a 
most unfortunate error the name of Albert 
B. Sterner was omitted from the list of 
Hearn purchases at the Metropolitan Museum, 
printed on page 25 of the July 1 issue of 
Tue Art Dicest. Mr. Sterner’s painting, en- 
titled Celery, Cock and Bowl, was purchased 
in 1933. It is a typical work, representative of 
the talents of this veteran American artist. 
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In the Lone Land—A Camp on Great Slave River: Freperic REMINGTON 


New York Sees the West That Used to Be 


AN INTERESTING GROUP of paintings of the 
west—the wild and woolly aspects for the most 
part—have been assembled by the Findlay 
Galleries for showing in their New York, 
Chicago and Kansas City establishments. A 
selection is now current at the New York, in- 
cluding typical work by Frederic Remington, 
“Charlie” Russell, the cowboy painter, Robert 
Wesley Amich, Arthur Mitchell, Philip R. 
Goodwin, O. C. Seltzer and Carl Rungius. 
The Findlay firm since its establishment in 
Kansas City in 1870 has been closely identi- 
fied with many of the painters of the early 
west and W. W. Findlay, the founder, was 
among the very first to recognize Reming- 
ton’s talent. 

Drama, action, and forthright representa- 
tion characterize the art of these western 
painters of an earlier generation whose work 
in recent months has taken on new “collector 
interest.” Recognized now as probably the 
most valuable and authentic record of the 
vanished life of the plains, much of their 
work shall probably always confound the 
aestheticians who draw that fine line that 
divides pure art from illustration. Never would 
these western artists violate a mustang’s anat- 
omy to titillate a picture plane; their job was 
to catch nature at her own easel, for time was 
fleeting and movement fast. And when, in the 
last generation, a new art form was invented 
—the movie—whose stock in trade was dra- 
matic action, it turned too, to the “Wild 
West”. The colorful West has vanished; its 
Indians and buffalo are on reservations and 
barbed fence now rides the range. But the 
pictures remain. 

Among the most interesting canvases in the 
Findlay display are two by Remington in black 
white and grey. He was often called “a good 
black and white man” and these pictures bear 
out the estimate. Silent and snowy scenes of 
campers pausing in the bitter weather, they 


are painted by an artist who obviously has 
lived his paintings. “He, at least, cannot be 
said to have sacrificed truth to grace,” wrote 
Isham and Cortissoz in their estimate of Rem- 
ington, and to that one might ask is art grace 
or truth. 

In more dramatic mood is H. Mitchell’s 
Pony Express, and the several pictures by 
Charles Russell. An interesting study of this 
latter character is included by O. C. Seltzer 
showing Russell on his horse. Like Will 
Rogers he had an animalistic forelock of hair 
that was eternally. over one eye. Two Indian 
heads by William Cary are to be included 
in the later showings. Of the contemporary 
works the studies by Carl Rungius of the 
Rockies and its fauna provide splendid pic- 
tures. Admirably drawn goats and bears 
roam the vast stoney upheavals of Rungius’ 
landscapes and the palette is invariably cool 
and silent as the forms are hard. The pictures 
evoke a painter’s rather than literary content. 

This exhibition focuses on an American 
art that within itself had an aesthetic code 
as definite as the moral code of the West. 
A man’s word counted in the latter; his eye 
in the former. 





Puitatetic Uciiness: The recent three- 


cent stamp commemorating the Ordinance of 


1787 is, in the opinion of Rockwell Kent, 
“probably the ugliest and most thoroughly of- 
fensive postage stamp that has ever been is- 
sued by any government.” A letter from Kent 
to Postmaster General Farley, reprinted in 
the New York Herald Tribune, voiced strong 
disapproval of the commemorative stamps the 
government has issued in recent years. “The 
art of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving,” 
added Kent in his letter, “is disgracefully 
misrepresentative of that taste which the 
Federal Art Projects have done so much in 
recent years to cultivate.” 
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Logan, Art Patron 


Frank G. Locan, art patron and honorary 
president of the Art Institute of Chicago, died 
in Chicago July 18 from an heart attack. He 
was 85. As a staunch supporter of the Art 
Institute and a generous friend of the artists 
of his own day, Mr. Logan will be sorely 
missed. 

Mr. Logan was born in Cayuga County, 
New York, going to Chicago at the age of 19. 
At first he was a dry goods clerk, but in 1786 
got a job with a receiving house on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. A year later he 
founded his own grain and stock brokerage 
house. At the height of his business career 
in 1901, Mr. Logan retired as the head of 
F. G. Logan & Co., which then became Lo- 
gan & Bryan. It was his theory that busi- 
ness heads should turn over their leadership 
to younger men upon reaching the age of 50. 

Following his retirement, Mr. Logan’s in- 
terest in art and his philanthropies occupied 
all his time. He became a trustee and later 
honorary president of the Art Institute. With 
his wife, Mrs. Josephine Hancock Logan, he 
founded the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Art Institute Medal and Prizes in 1916. Since 
then the two have given more than $76,000 in 
prizes, the money going to competing art- 
ists from all parts of the country. Scores of 
artists received material encouragement from 
the Logan prizes, and in at least one case 
the prize saved a painter’s career. 

In addition to his art activities Mr. Logan 
founded the chair of anthropology and the 
Logan Archaeological Museum at Beloit Col- 
lege, was a patron of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
was one of the builders of Orchestra Hall, 
aided in the founding of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons and the research fund in 
pathology, surgery and experiment in medicine 
at the University of Chicago. In 1934 the 
French Government awarded him the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor in recognition of his con- 
tributions to art and science. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Josephine Han- 
cock Logan, and three sons, Stuart, Waldo and 
Spencer H. Logan of New York. 





Rescued by WPA 

In Indianapolis, two large murals on the 
ceiling of the Criminal Court that have been 
buried for eleven years under three coats 
of white house paint are being brought back 
to life by a WPA artist, Harold McDonald. 
Each night McDonald climbs atop a 30-foot 
portable scaffold and wields a paint brush 
while lying on his back. The murals, de- 
picting Biblical scenes with figures twice life 
size, were done 60 years ago by two Italian 
artists brought to the United States especially 
for the work. Their names were never re- 
corded in county record, but there is a no- 
tation showing that they were paid $16,000. 

Bernice Hamilton, WPA project foreman, 
who originally proposed restoration of the 
murals, said they were painted over when 
they had become chipped and badly faded. 
“No one at that time thought it was possible 
to restore them,” said Mr. Hamilton. “Ex- 
perimenting with some paint remover, I dis- 
covered that by careful application the outer 
layers of paint could be taken off without 
injuring the murals.” 
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The Bombing of Guernica: Pasto Picasso (Photo by Bonney) 


Death, Destruction and Disintegration Theme of Picasso Mural 


Pasto Picasso, absentee director of Ma- 
drid’s Prado Museum and the contributor of 
1,000,000 francs to the Loyalist cause, took the 
bombing of the Basque town of Guernica last 
April as the theme for his mural in the Span- 
ish Pavilion at the Paris Exposition. If the 
publicity released at the time of the Span- 
iard’s retrospective in New York last Novem- 
ber is to be believed, this is the first painting 
by Picasso since 1934, when the emotional up- 
set caused by the break-up of his marriage 
caused him to desert his easel. 


Picasso, a disbeliever in representational 
painting, is also a disbeliever in titles for 
works of art. A painting he believes, is an 
abstract interpretation of a mood or an idea, 
even when that idea may be propaganda for a 
cause so dear to the artist’s heart as the Loy- 
alist struggle in Spain. The title of the above 
reproduction, Bombing of Guernica, was there- 
fore affixed by other hands for purposes of 
identification and publication. However, it is 
inevitable that the public will try to discern 
material objects and literary incidents in it. 


Life gave the following interpretation: “The 
dislocated bull at left, possibly symbolizing the 
Rebels, really means that Picasso has lately 
specialized in bullfights. The head coming 
down the stairs is adding a kerosene lamp 
to the electric lighting. The broken sword of 
Guernica is obvious symbolism. The creature 
running at lower right suggests the work of 
James Thurber of the New Yorker.” 

Which is probably as good as any. It may be 
taken as official until Louis Eilshemius pre- 
sents his analysis in “a letter to the editor.” 





Taubes Extolled 


Frederick. Taubes, whose “one-man” ex- 
hibition is in the midst of a tour of West 
Coast museums and galleries, won high praise 
from Arthur Millier, Los Angeles Times critic, 
after he viewed the show at the Los Angeles 
Museum. Taubes, wrote Mr. Millier, “has a 
rare passion for craftsmanship . . . This deep 
concern with the tools and materials of a 
craft is inseparable from fine work. Taubes 
has been learning his craft since he was 6.” 

“All this shows in his work. It is beautiful 
painting, drawing and etching, with a spe- 
cial serious sort of beauty, deep-toned, yet 
clear and luminous . . . His study of art and 
his craftsmanship enable him to extract the 
utmost contrast or the subtlest nuance of 
tone, color or texture. Taubes eschews ex- 
aggerated distortions. His people, flowers, 
scenes, appear to us as nature. But they are 
built that way, not copied. This is one rea- 
son why in addition to being a good painter, 
he is that rare thing, an artist who can paint 
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a portrait that is also a good painting.” 

Taubes work goes from the Los Angeles 
Museum to the Stendahl Galleries, Hollywood, 
opening August 4. After two weeks it will 
move to Santa Barbara, and from there will 
go the San Diego Gallery for a fall showing. 
Later it will be seen at the San Francisco 
Museum. The exhibition was arranged by A. 
D. Gruskin, director of the Midtown Galleries 
of New York. 





SUMMER IN THE BRONX: Through August 
the Bronx Artists Guild, New York, is hold- 
ing its annual members’ show at the Botani- 
cal Garden Museum. Among the 50 exhibits, 
most of which are conservative in style, are 
landscapes, still lifes and flower pieces by the 
following: Rodman J. Pearson, Robert S. 
Stantial, Charlotte Livingston, M. S. Cline- 
pinst, John J. Karpick, David Stewart, Mrs. 
A. Stein, Mrs. M. S. Horn, Robert Dvorak, 
Arthur Frischke, Henry Lynch and Oliver 
Wilson. 


Not “Neglected Geniuses” 

A touring exhibition of paintings by eleven 
leading young California artists, together with 
illustrated lectures by Lawson P. Cooper, 
youthful critic, is the unusual offering of 
“The California Group” this summer. The 
exhibitors are Millard Sheets, Paul Sample, 
Barse Miller, Phil Dike, Milford Zornes, Rex 
Brandt, Thomas Craig, Lee Blair, Everett Gee 
Jackson, George Post and Tom Lewis. Most 
of them are under 30. 

Mr. Cooper, who represents the group, de- 
scribes the members: “These men are not the 
usual struggling, neglected geniuses, but suc- 
cessful, normal young men, who have taken 
positions of leadership in their communities. 
They glory in the color and movement of the 
life they live in this modern western world 
of today.” Reginald Poland, director of the 
San Diego Gallery of Fine Arts, and Hartley 
B. Alexander, head of the philosophy depart- 
ment at Scripps College, are sponsors for 
“The California Group.” 
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A‘Swell Guy” but an 
Awful Crank on Brushes 





Not a single Devoe Brush gets out 
without this expert's O.K. 


HIS DEVOE EXPERT with his 

powerful magnifying glass 
makes sure that each Devoe Brush 
is perfect. Every artist brush that 
Devoe makes must pass his careful 
inspection. If one hair of a brush 
is out of place . . . if the point 
isn’t needle-fine or the edges chisel- 
sharp . . . if there is the slightest 
flaw, the brush is rejected. 

This is just one of many reasons 
why the finest artists pick Devoe 
Brushes. They know that Devoe 
Brushes give them the best results 
in translating ideas onto canvas. 

If you haven’t used a Devoe 
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DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 
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Brush, get one at any artists’ sup- 
ply store. You'll delight in its 
ready response . . . its full, even 
stroke . . . the smooth way it lays 
colors down .. . and its extra 
strokes between dips. A Devoe 
Brush will help you do finer work. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CARD 
AND PRICE LISTS 


Devoe’s line of artists’ materi- 
als is complete: colors in oil, 
water colors, tempera, char- 
coal—and all accessories. For 
information and prices write. 
Devor & RaAynotps Co., INc. 
1 West 47th St., N. Y., N. Y. 
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Devoe Also Makes 
a Complete Line of 
Artists’ Materials 








FINE BRUSHES 
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Criticized Critics 


Criticism of the critics by one of the criti- 
cal fraternity should provide interesting read- 
ing for the toiling artist, who for long years 
has secretly longed to retaliate against “the 
man behind the pen.” Sibilla Skidelsky, youth- 
ful and fiery critic of the Washington Post, 
has done the task for him. Miss Skidelsky 
condemns art criticism as a field of literature 
that has entered an era of degeneration with 
haphazard treatment. The complete impar- 
tiality of the contemporary critic, she finds, 
results in dull, bad production, with the aver- 
age writer afraid of definite ideas and rapidly 
losing prestige with public and artists. Miss 
Skidelsky: 

It is today a sadly well-known fact that art 
criticism, as a field of literature, has entered 
into an era of degeneration and decay. What 
used to be a most brilliant profession and 
“noble” career for men with literary gifts in- 
clined toward plastic expressions of the beau- 
tiful, but not endowed with creative ability 
to express it in monumental form, has become 
one of the most neglected and of the most 
haphazardly executed tasks of reportorial 
journalism. 


Read Venturi’s new book, recently pub- 
lished in American edition, and_ entitled 
History of Art Criticism. It is fascinating and 
yet scholarly. The panorama, retraced by this 
eminent historian and aesthete is simply 
magnificent. We all puff up with pride of our 
profession, see vast horizons open, latent pos- 
sibilities boil in connection with our jobs— 
yet we know, back in our secret conscience, 
that the art critic has very little standing left, 
both with the public and with the artists. 


Reporters and Scribblers 

Many among us bred upon the tradition 
that criticism is a creative, interpretative, liv- 
ing, vital field, enter it with well-defined ideas, 
with hope, and strength, and faith. Then 
daily realities come to knock off our aspira- 
tions. We find that the greater majority of 
good artists have little or no respect for us. 
call us mere reporters and scribblers (often 
with good reasons), sometimes even bitterly 
complain about the ignorance, the deafness, 
the complete incomprehension and _feeling- 
lessness of the professional critic or “re- 
viewer,” in front of a true work of art. 

As to another category of artists, those 
whose names have not yet reached the news- 
paper reading, but the gallery-gazing public, 
they politely refrain from discussing such sub- 
jects, needing whatever “publicity,” the re- 
viewer can give them, by mere mentioning of 
their names. Afterward, when they do not un- 
dergo the necessity of this sort of thing, and 
if they are true artists, their attitude will be- 
come just similar to the attitude of the first 
group mentioned. Often they will humor that 
poor chap, the critic, by granting him an in- 
terview, from humane considerations regard- 
ing the necessity in which he is to make a 
living. 

Then there is a third category of artists, or 
rather so-called ones, who are parasites on 
contemporary so-called- art criticism. For our 
epoch, from which constructive, revitalizing, 
interpretative, comments on art are almost 
absent, seems nevertheless to be ruled (per- 
haps because of this absence) by publicity. 
Either it is conscious-organized publicity, the 
underlying mechanism of which is usually 
commercial, or it is accidental publicity born 
of a sensational stuntlike incident. Often 
simple “news value” of a large exhibition, the 
good “copy,” “dope” and “filler,” which may 
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be derived from it, starts the publicity; then 
comments of reviewers just line up in a big 
row, each imitating or perhaps mildly at- 
tempting to contradict his colleague, but on 
the whole following one after the other. So 
we are a compact herd of sheep hurrying 
along together, afraid of any individual dec- 
laration, waiting for a general opinion to be 
formed before any commitment is made. 


Work Sunk Low 


So low is the conception of our own life- 
work to which we have dwindled that both 
artists and public are now accustomed to tepid 
reportorial outputs, and the most timid essay 
toward a more individual and more construc- 
tive direction immediately brings forth a har- 
vest of indignation from some of the parties 
involved, usually expressed by “crank” letters 
(often unsigned and of unknown sources). 

Probably because a small bunch of ret- 
rograde academic critics, whose narrow vision 
and stereotyped taste forbade them even 
simple openmindedness in regard to innova- 
tion, once upon a time committed the error 
of implacably rejecting a few real artists, Van 
Gogh and others, art criticism of the genera- 
tion which followed them seems to have been 
condemned to bear, forever and ever, amen, 
the shame and opprobrium of that ancestral 
sin. 

As a result, art criticism has ceased to 
exist in the cultural life of nations, no longer 
playing any part or taking any initiative con- 
nection with art’s evolution and development. 


Nineteenth Century Critics 


In his introduction to the book, Venturi 
brilliantly does away with that false distinc- 
tion which is partly the source of actual de- 
cay of criticism in almost all countries. No 
possible comment on the contemporary art can 
bear a truthful evaluation if we do not keep 
in mind the retrospective of past eras. Espe- 
cially the art of the past can be appreciated 
only in relation to the art of the present. But 
while we have had, during the last decades 
the most magnificent progress in the historical 
retracing of the past art, which is the field to 
which most men of talent direct their efforts, 
the “intuitive consciousness of art in the mak- 
ing, that is—contemporary art—” is almost 
non-existent, and this field, which can be so 
rich and productive has fallen into the hands 
of journalists, often “city men,” who are made 
to “cover art” by their editors. It is hardly any 
more a career; to most it is a chore. 

Those among students of the history of art, 
from eminent universities, who enter this field 
with the idea such work is useful, often en- 
counter obstacles so considerable they turn 
again towards researches of past art. So that 
intelligent evaluation of living production has 
almost vanished from the cultural horizon. 


And the nineteenth century, to which many 
of us refer sarcastically, had, outside the 
academics, such fine art critics! A certain 
faction, it is true, followed the concept of 
Winckelman who judged modern art by stand- 
ards of the ancient Greeks, instead of doing 
as all art critics, from Xenocrates in the third 
century B. C. to the aforementioned Winckel- 
man, did—that is “finding the reason for the 
existence of art history and criticism in the 
appreciation of contemporary art,” judging 
ancient values in relation to modern values 
and not vice-versa. But outside of these, and 
rebelling against them were a whole magnifi- 
cent cycle of intuitive writers. 

Both the new romanticism and the realism 
of Courbet which was its logical reaction had 
their brilliant apologists. Then, when regular 
salons started, “the purely negative critical 
function” of Delecluze endangered a defense 
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of the opposite camps which comprised liter- 
ary masterpieces. Such men as Baudelaire and 
Thore wrote on art or “covered” salons for 
newspapers. Then Mantz and Fromentin; when 
Manet and the impressionist emerged, they 
had theoricians as Zola, Huysmans, Geffroy, 
Duranty. The greatest writers of French lit- 
erature were then the reporters on current art. 
They did not perhaps know quite as much 
from a scholarly point of view as our contem- 
porary archaeologists and historians. But they 
certainly knew more than the vast majority of 
those who now write on art in daily publica- 
tions; and they kad the gift of making their 
stories controversial, yet elegant and gracious 
and literary, a “covering” of exhibitions that 
has endured for about a century and may en- 
dure for always among the finest writings. 


Reasons for Deterioration 


What, then, is the matter with us? Why is 
ours such a lusterless era for the critic pre- 
occupied with evaluation of art in the making? 

To a great extent it is the fault of that 
false concept which Venturi so clearly explains 
in his book; the arbitrary separation between 
writing about ancient and about modern art. 
Then it is the fact that, in spite of many bril- 
liant nineteenth century critics, Van Gogh 
and Cézanne and Gauguin were allowed nearly 
to starve, banned by the larger and more 
powerful strongholds of academism. Art critics 
have subsequently lost their prestige, and are 
scared of any daring, definite ideas as of the 
plagues in Egypt. 

Many advocate the complete impartiality of 
the critic. Oh! the dull productions which is- 
sue from such a conception! No, let us bring 
to evaluations of present day art, even of an- 
cient art seen in relation to this era, all the 
loves and hatreds, the prejudices and convic- 
tions; let us make it a life-work and the great 
unemployed field which we must labor with 
all our strength, with a young, unbroken faith, 
as yet inviolate. If we are wrong, some others 
will come to protest against it—and there will 
be life again in a sphere of writing which is 
static. 

It is to us, the younger generation, to revive 
our own chosen work. 


Critics Go Unheeded 


If in spite of editorial protests from every 
self-respecting critic in America, the Jefferson 
Memorial is installed in Washington, to the 
dishonor of artistic standards of this younger 
generation, indeed the critical profession, will 
be proved to have sunk very low, to have be- 
come powerless. 

But even then, if this happens, it shall not 
be too late to unite forces and try our utmost 
best individually to fulfill the two demands 
Venturi makes of us, in the closing chapter 
of his book. One of, the demands is what he 
calls “intuitive consciousness of art in the 
making;” the other is the distinction of the 
absolute and the relative, the eternal and the 
momentary, the value which transcends his- 
tory and the reality which is subject to it; in 
short, art and taste. 





Wantep A Spaniet Puppy: A few weeks 
ago a gray-haired old lady in a black dress 
asked Arthur Lloyd, Jr., Chicago antique deal- 
er, to trade a cocker spaniel puppy for an 
old painting she had “found in the attic.” 
Lloyd made the swap, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, and a few days later 
the painting was identified by Dr. Maurice 
Goldblatt, art expert, as an original by Jean 
Baptiste Greuze and “one of the art world’s 
rare finds.” Lloyd is now trying to find the 
little old lady. “If I sell the painting,” he says, 
“there ought to be something in it for her.” 
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OLD AND NEW 


Three Trees: REMBRANDT 


Famous as the Greatest of Oil Paintings 


WHEN A REALLY fine impression of Rem- 
brandt’s etching, The Three Trees comes upon 
the “market” it can be called a double occa- 
sion: First since it is certainly among the 
rarest of Rembrandt’s prints and _ second, 
among the most celebrated landscape pictures 
in the world it is one of the few prints (etch- 
ing, engraving or woodcut) that enjoys a fame 
as wide as that of the greatest oil paintings. 
Such an “occasion” is the recent sale of a 
fine impression by the M. A. McDonald Gal- 
lery to a prominent Eastern collector. 

“Rembrandt’s interest in landscape was very 
slight in comparison with his interest in the 
human figure and the human predicament,” 
writes Robert McDonald. “His landscape 
prints, for instance, form a mere tenth of his 
etched work. And even these he rarely kept 
completely clear of figures. Yet his handling 
of landscape character was as masterful as 
his handling of human character. For through 
his eye the ordinary becomes the wonderful: 
the flat peacefulness of the Goldweighers 
Field as unforgettable as the pudgy Dutch 
features of Jan Lutma. 

“This plate was etched in 1643, one year 
after the death of the artist’s wife, Saskia. 
At this time Rembrandt is supposed to have 
turned to landscape subjects for the first time 
when, for consolation in his sorrow, he left 
Amsterdam for the country. But since these 
landscape prints begin a year before Saskia’s 
death, the ten year period is also attributed to 
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a reaction from his incessant portrait painting 
for at the time he was at the height of his 
popularity and prosperity. 

“The Three Trees marks a high spot of all 
landscape art for universal appeal. It is a 
picture of extraordinary vigour and imagina- 
tion. At first sight we look upon a broad plain 
stretching to the distant sea. 


“Yet on a second look (or printman’s 
squint) incidentals reveal themselves. In the 
picture there are, for example, twenty ‘coun- 
table’ figures! These include the lovers hid- 
den in the thicket, the man and woman fish- 
ing and the artist perched on the high horizon 
sketching the view. These and no less than 
eight animals, two windmills and a fishing 
smack complete the visable population. What 
other artist could amuse himself with such 
detail and not weaken the dramatic effect 
of his picture? Time and again even in his 
most successful plates Rembrandt can and 
does introduce the most casual human inci- 
dent. But the mood of the whole is so intense 
and so convincing that rather than distract 
the eye, they serve to make his pictures all 
the more believable and wonderful. Thus 
though the Three Trees is most certainly a ro- 
mantic landscape it remains, at the same time, 
a thoroughly believable one. In contrast while 
looking at the prints of one of Rembrandt’s 
great contemporaries, Claude Lorrain, we are 
playing hookey from the world in a land of 
piping shepherds: becalmed, semi-enchanted, 
with no death or taxes. 

“A super-erudite philosopher like the late 
Oswald Spengler talks of Rembrandt’s land- 
scape as “The spiritual will-to-power of the 
Faustian soul; of its ‘Euclidean space’, its 
yearning horizons’, its ‘einsamkeit.’ Many 
other impressive mutterings have been mut- 
tered, the various results of looking at pic- 
tures through history books, economic charts 
or crystals. But, when we recognize, for all 
its great art, the broad naturalness of a pic- 
ture such as this, we become annoyed with 
any philosopher’s attempt to unite the Three 
Trees in mystical brotherhood with the Three 
Witches of Macbeth, the Three Kings of 
Orient or the Three Little Pigs.” 


J 


First Print Congress 


Tue First INTERNATIONAL Concress of En- 
graving, meeting in Paris for three days in 
July, arrived at decisions of distinct interest 
to artists, collectors and print dealers and 
planted the seeds of an international move- 
ment that may have historic significance. THE 
Art Dicest is indebted to H. A. Webster, offi- 
cial delegate for the United States, for the 
following resumé of the congress’ activities. 

The Congress was organized under the aus- 
pices of the 1937 Exposition for the following 
objects: 1—To allow each country to make 
known its standing as regards original prints, 


its principal artists, the trend of this art and ° 


the organizations interested in this art. 2— 
To exchange ideas regarding methods to be 
employed to widen public interest in engrav- 
ing. 3—To organize on an exchange basis 
periodical exhibitions of engravings in the 
various countries. 4—To create a permanent 
international body which will centralize all 
questions regarding engraving. 

Twelve nations were officially represented— 
England, the United States, Belgium, France, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Norway. Sweden, 
Denmark, Letinia and Japan. 

At the second session, the question of or- 
ganizing periodical exhibitions was discussed 
and as a first step the Congress decided upon 
the creation of a permanent central interna- 
tional bureau from which any nation desiring 
to hold such an exhibition could obtain the 
necessary information—the bureau thus acting 
as an international clearing house. Paris was 
chosen as the home of this central bureau, 
with M. Leon Lang, 104 Rue d’Assas, as tem- 
porary general secretary. 

Two resolutions proposed by the United 
States delegate were adopted. The first urges 
the promotion of the unofficial exchange of 
original prints between the important societies 
of painter-etchers, engravers and lithographers 
in the various countries by the inviting of one 
or two foreign artists to participate as guests 
in the annual exhibitions of these societies. 
The second resolution, of especial interest to 
all artists living outside their own countries, 
concerns representation in all international 
exhibitions. This resolution was worded: 
“That when one of these international ex- 
hibitions of painter-etching or engraving is 
about to be organized, the suggestion be offi- 
cially made to the invited nation to designate 
one of its compatriots living in the country 
which is to receive the exhibition, so that he 
may get in touch with the organizers and his 
fellow artists on the spot and assure for these 
latter the right to submit their work to a jury.” 

It was pointed out that artists of talent liv- 
ing in foreign lands constantly find themselves 
excluded from such exhibitions by their own 
countrymen either through negligence or for 
other reasons, thus constituting an injustice. 

The session for commercial considerations 
adopted the following international definition 
of the word “gravure” as applied to original 
prints in black and white or colors, including 
original lithographs: “That the word gravure 
(original print) be reserved for all prints 
printed directly from hand-engraved or hand- 
lithographed plates of: whatever material, to 
the exclusion of all mechanical, photo-me- 
chanical or other processes present or future.” 

The Congress expressed the hope that this 
definition be adopted by the customs authori- 
ties of all countries and that prints thus de- 
fined be accorded the franchise for interna- 
tional importation, since the prevailing and 
variant interpretations were detrimental to the 
interests of artists, collectors and print dealers 
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Self-Portraits 


OnE OF THE First of the Phaidon Press 
(Vienna) art books which are now being 
published in English translations by the Ox- 
ford University Press is a volume of repro- 
ductions of self-portraits from down the ages 
(“Five Hundred Self-Portraits from Antique 
Times to the Present Day in Sculpture, Paint- 
ing and Drawings,” chosen, edited and intro- 
duced by Ludwig Goldscheider and translated 
by J. Byam Shaw; $3.). This exhaustive vol- 
ume is one of the most delightful books of 
the year in its revelations and surprises. 
Were it not for one defect—that old Euro- 
pean habit of not having ever heard of an 
American art—the book could easily be used 
as a serviceable history of art. As it is, the 
latter part of the volume is taken up with 
a number of unimportant artists from the 
“Age of Salons” that could have been easily 
dispensed with for a soupcon of Americans. 
But still, the book is unusually interesting 
and has a psychological as well as artistic 
appeal. 


An artist’s self portrait, of all things, should 
be judged with sharp criticism. No nagging 
from the client, plenty of time, no worry 
about collecting the price of the portrait, and 
no flattery-craving ego to please—these are 
the factors that favor the artist. He should 
surely do his best, though it is conceivable 
that he might do his worst. In the gallery of 
pictures assembled (in rotogravure and some 
in color) by the editor of this volume, it is 
evident theorizing is just theorizing, for the 
rank and file of self-portraits show the artist 
at neither his worst nor his best. They do 
indicate, however, that down through the ages 
there is one trait that the artistic gentry has 
clung to nobly and that is honesty. 

The first known self-portrait was carved 
in relief by a 2650 B.C. sculptor named Ni- 
ankh-Ptah. Kneeling in a boat with a num- 
ber of other figures and done with no more 
realism than others in the scene, with their 
Egyptian dislocations of form, is the artist 
drinking from a flagon. In the several thou- 
sand years of Egyptian art there were less 
than a handful of artists who presumed to 
label a figure as themselves. The first known 
self-portrait of a strictly western artist is a 
Roman copy of a bas-relief self-portrait of 
no less a person than the great Phidias, 
sculptor of all sculptors. A well marked, in- 
telligent forehead and utterly bald head on 
a figure included in a battle of giants on a 
carved shield has been identified from an- 
cient writings as the likeness of Phidias, and 
there is even a legend that he was put away 
for the sheer presumption of putting himself 
in with the gods on this occasion. 

As Christian art developed, first in manu- 
scripts and later in the ambitious religious 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


SurREALISM, edited by Herbert Read. New 
York: Harcourt Brace & Co.; 251 pp.; 96 
plates; $3.75. 

An introduction by the editor and contri- 
butions by André Breton, Hugh Sykes Davies, 
Paul Eluard, and Georges Hugnet present 
surrealism as an attitude toward life and “re- 
affirms its principles in terms of contemporary 
culture.” 

ae 

THe Prostem or Art, by Canon Peter 
Green. New York: Longmans; Green & Co.; 
208 pp.; $2.50. 

The author, Canon of Manchester, Eng- 
land, writes a textbook on aesthetics because 
“firstly, I believe there is no subject of 
greater or more urgent importance to-day” 
and, “secondly I believe I have at least the 
outlines of a true aesthetic theory.” 

e 

THe Honotutu Acapemy or Arts  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Academy of Arts; 106 
pp.; 87 plates; unpriced. 

A beautifully illustrated book showing out- 
standing examples of the Academy’s collec- 
tion with accompanying text. Issued on the 
occasion of the institution’s tenth anniver- 
sary. 

% 

Art ACTIVITIES IN THE MopERN ScHOOL, by 
Florence Williams Nichols, Nellie Clare Maw- 
hood, and Mabel B. Trilling. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.; 374 pp.; 78 illustrations; $3.25. 

Addressed primarily to students who are 
studying to become art teachers and as a text 
in art methods for teacher training institutions 
the book presents a practical working knowl- 
edge of procedures in art teaching. 

* 

Scutpture oF Boris Lovet-Lorski, by 
Merle Armitage. New York: E. Weyhe; 148 
pp.; 69 plates; $5. 

A monograph with brief text and many il- 
lustrations in offset, arranged in a dramatic 
format by the author. 

e 

Tue Lire or Paut Gaucuin, by Robert 
Burnett. New York: Oxford University Press; 
286 pp.; 10 illustrations; $3.50. 

A biographical account of the man who 
probably more than any other modern artist 
has suffered from false tradition. Holding to 
verified facts, however, still results in an ex- 
citing and strange story. 





paintings, there were here and there hesi- 
tant attempts to include self-portraits in the 
religious ceremonies pictured. However, it was 
not the Gothic age, but the Renaissance and 
the rise of the individual that brought self- 
portraiture to an independent dignity. In the 
north this individualism and independence 
reached such a point that Diirer, in one of 
his self-portraits, pictured himself as Christ. 
From this point on self-portraiture becomes 
one of the frequent subjects in an artist’s 
repertory. 

Leafing through the several hundred pages 
of self-portraits from ancient times to the 
present, the most striking observation one 
can make is that despite the realism that 
is necessary to a degree in a self-portrait, no 
artist yet has ever broken through or beyond 
his own peculiar stylistic characteristics or 
those of the age that produced him. The im- 
pressionists painted themselves impressionis- 
tically; the Romantics, romantically. Van 
Dyke is a dandy and Adrian Brouwer a vulgar 
lout; the Viking-like Thorvaldsen is a Ro- 
man legionaire; Audrey Beardsley, an un- 
healthy neurotic; Kathe Kollwitz suffers; 
Whistler struts; Dante Gabriel Rosetti looks 
angelic; Cézanne stolid; and Van Gogh ill-fed. 





Margaret Kidder: 
Picked by Arthur Millier as one of 
the outstanding paintings in the 
Foundation of Western Art's exhibi- 
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/tion of California figure painters. 


The Pendulum Swings 


ArtHUR MiLuier of the Los Angeles Times, 
taking a fifty-year perspective of art history, 
has come to the conclusion that art has 
about faced, that individualism and self-expres- 
sion have run their courses, that artists now 
look outside themselves for themes. He takes 
into full account philosophies and social pres- 
sures, for while art, like men, has constant 
factors, it is “nonetheless profoundly affected 
by changing ideas and circumstances.” 

“The making of art is always several laps 
ahead of the public’s appreciation,” writes 
Mr. Millier. Thus, in America, we see art col- 
lectors, museums, schools and magazines busily 
buying, showing or deducing principles from 
the great post-impressionist painters of the 
90's, the cubists and abstractionists of 1910 and 
the Freudian surrealists of the 20's. 

“Actually the world is marching in another 
direction from the one that produced these 
types of art. They grew out of the isolation 
of the individual. Misunderstood, hating the 
dominant ideals of money making and com- 
fort, the post-impressionists found inspira- 
tion in primitive arts. A lagging world had no 
idea how to employ their gift of free design 
and glowing color. They used these only as 
vehicles for intense self-expression. 

“The ‘modernists’ who followed them car- 
ried the self-expression idea even further. The 
artists’ reaction to nature were entirely a mat- 
ter of perceived lines, tones, colors, textures, 
volumes, etc. . . . There was no need to con- 
sult the public. One gave one’s vision. If it 
was good design, unintelligibility did not dis- 
qualify it as art. This was individualism 
pushed still farther . . . 

“Surrealism marks the last reaches of social 
disintegration. The individual supplies his 
own interpretation of such pictures. Like 
much of our amusement and even some of our 
education, they excite the mind but do not 
nourish it. ... 

“This entire art development reflected a 
dominant philosophy which insisted that the 
individual is on earth to ‘live his own life.’ 
Education embraced this ideal. Instead of 
training children you sought to help them 
‘express themselves.’ 

“We still read popular stories based on 

[Please turn to page 34) 
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Successful Correlation 

From Miss Dorothy Porter, Art Supervisor 
in the Public Schools of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, has been received the following sig- 
nificant statements by high school pupils, af- 
ter the showing of the motion picture film 
We Are All Artists. Miss Porter says: “Here 
are a few reactions of our high school stu- 
dents to the film. An English teacher followed 
up the program by asking for comments.” 
The following were among those received: “I 
never realized until yesterday that there is art 
in everything around us.” “It never occurred 
to me that we are all artists in some sense; 
yesterday’s program proved that we are.” “Af- 
ter leaving the auditorium yesterday I felt 
good, although I’m not outstanding in any 
particular field everyone is classed as an artist 
in some field even if it is a dishwashing.” 
“Yesterday's picture showed that there is unity 
and balance in everything and that art does 
not only consist of beautiful paintings.” “I 
think the pictures were very interesting, as I 
never thought of our daily work as being an 
art.” “The statement that We Are All Artists 
has given me a better confidence in myself.” 
“I enjoyed the program very much. I never 
thought of us as being artists in everything 
we do. We laughed at the old trains and 
cars they used to have but about two hundred 
years from now the people will laugh at the 
trains or cars we have now.” “Today I am an 
artist. I thought that all the family’s artistic 
talent had been donated to my sister, but— 
lo and behold, I am an artist.” “I never 
realized how artistic we are, every line and 
angle is art in some form or other, yet we are 
too dumb to realize or appreciate it. Nature 
is the best artist however.” “The pictures 
shown yesterday were very educational and 
pointed out that there is beauty in everything 
of nature.” “Yesterday’s art program gave a 
very interesting account of art that we are 
seldom aware of—that is, that any worker is 
an artist.” 

Our readers will recall that this film was 
shown at the New York meeting of the East- 
ern Arts Association in 1936 at which time 
Mr. Alon Bement, originator and director of 
the picture, gave illuminating comments. The 
film was produced by the Harmon Founda- 
tion, 140 Nassau Street, New York City. One 
may rent the three reels for a single showing 
for $10. They operate in a sixteen millimeter 


projector. 
z * * 


Summer Conference 

Tentative plans are being formulated for 
the Annual Statewide Conference on Art Edu- 
cation to be held during the week of August 
2 at Blue Ridge Inn, Black Mountain, North 
Carolina. The conference is open to anyone 
upon payment of the registration fee of one 
dollar and is sufficiently broad in scope to 
appeal to all groups of art teachers. 

Among the distinguished people who will 
appear on the program will be Dr. George 
H. Opdyke, well known author and lecturer on 
art appreciation. Miss Michalene Carroll of 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden will give special 
demonstrations of solving problems through 


various media in graphic arts. Professor Greg- 
ory Ivy, Mrs. N. A. Huffman, Mrs. Eileen S. 
Kilbye and a number of other art educators 
will also participate. Interesting and con- 
structive exhibits of children’s art work, and 
commercial exhibits are also being arranged. 

For the conference program those interested 
should write to Miss Juanita McDougald, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; for room reservation, to Dr, 
W. D. Weatherford, Blue Ridge Inn, Black 
Mountain, North Carolina. 

cad a * 


The Dramatic Holds Sway 





Horse and Snake 


The powerful original composition repro- 
duced above is by a senior high school boy. 
It shows that he was intensely interested in 
the theme selected, and that he was able to 
give his undivided attention to the task un- 
til the work was completed. Being able to 
draw from imagination animals as well as this 
shows a keen knowledge of them. The lines 
of the horse’s neck and those of his legs all 
point to the snake near the lower left cor- 
ner. The whole expression of the horse shows 
his contempt for the snake which he is try- 
ing to kill, and suggests a deeper theme, the 
survival of the fittest. The black and white 
medium used by the pupil seems especially 
appropriate to the subject chosen. This pic- 
ture is from The Continuous Exhibit of Pub- 
lic School Art Work maintained by the Divi- 
sion of Art Education of the Baltimore pub- 
lic schools. The teacher in whose class it 
was made is Mr. Harold E. D. Willis. 


* * * 


The Passing of a Friend 


The career of William McAndrew, staunch 
promoter of art education, came to a close at 
his home in Mamaroneck, New York, on June 
27. He was 74 years of age having been born 
in Ypsilanti, Michigan in 1863. McAndrew’s 
early training was received at the Michigan 
State Normal School and the University of 
Michigan. He came to Brooklyn, New York, 
in 1892 to teach first at Pratt Institute and 
later in the public schools. He organized the 
Washington Irving High School and was 
principal of that school until 1914, subsequent- 
ly being made Associate Superintendent of the 
New York City public school system. From 
1924 to 1928 he served as Superintendent of 
Schools in the city of Chicago and since that 
time had been editor of the Educational Re- 
view section of the School and Society maga- 
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The Field of American Art Education 





zine. His last appearance before a large group 
of art teachers was in New York at the East- 
ern Arts Association convention held in Oc- 
tober, 1936. The following excerpt from his 
address on this occasion is characteristic of 
this man who had ever been a true friend to 
art in the schools. 

“Now the problem that confronts us is 
how to break up the isolation of the various 
subjects that get into the heads of our chil- 
dren, and are like so many water-tight com- 
partments, sealed packages of different sub- 
jects that have nothing to do with one an- 
other. The aim of you and others interested 
in this matter is that art shall in some way or 
other radiate from its center to all other sub- 
jects in the school and thence into the world 
itself. That is the problem of bringing art 
down to earth. 

“The point we have tried to make so far is 
that your subject and the other subjects must 
in some way or other be integrated—I believe 
that is the word— so that they will form in 
the minds of the beneficiaries of public edu- 
cation, those children who attend schools, some 
sort of consistent body of knowledge and skill 
which will be of use in this world of ours.” 


* * * 


Art and Crafts at Yale 


The basic materials of the arts and crafts, 
man’s historic use of them, and the uses to 
which they may be put by workers today 
provided the themes for a series of lectures 
delivered during the spring at Peabody Mu- 
seum and the Yale Museum of Fine Arts by 
Miss Mildred Porter of the Children’s De- 
partment of the Peabody Museum, Miss Eliza- 
beth Chase of the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts 
and Mrs. Chester Marsh of Girl Scouts, Inc. 

The course, planned particularly to aid 
Girl Scout leaders in interpreting and demon- 
strating to girls the possibilities of work in 
metals, woods, clay, fibres, reeds and rushes, 
and hides, gave not only the background of 
contemporary arts and crafts, but also some 
practical help in mastering some of the skills 
of craftsmanship. This new, and to some 
extent, experimental approach should be of 
interest to all group leaders and art teachers 
who wish to develop a similar arts and crafts 
program. The Boston Museum is considering 
the material used in the course, with a view 
to preparing portfolios of photographs, illus- 
trating the lectures, and to making them 
available to teachers. 

The original plan was to offer six lectures, 
each to deal with one fundamental craft ma- 
terial. The project soon outgrew this idea, 
however, and the four spring lectures were 
devoted to rocks and minerals. The plan for 
a future series has been kept elastic, so that 
additional lectures may be given on any 
subject. 

Each lecture began at 7:30 P. M. and con- 
tinued until 10. Speakers were allowed forty- 
five minutes for the presentation. Miss Por- 
ter discussed the natural background of min- 
erals and their role in the cultural evolution 
of mankind. Miss Chase traced the history 
of man’s artistic endeavors and the develop- 
ment of the arts in successive periods. Mrs. 
Marsh displayed and explained the use of 
modern commercial and handmade tools, dem- 
onstrated methods of working metals, and 
utilized the designs submitted by the stu- 
dents to decorate a silver bracelet and a 
copper tray. 

The Girl Scout organization through Mrs. 
Marsh and other staff members is promoting 
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such cooperation wherever possible, urging 
individuals and volunteer groups to investi- 
gate local possibilities, to take full advan- 
tage of the available artistic resources, and 
to make the citizen’s museums a potent source 
of enrichment for the citizen’s life. Com- 
ments from those who attended the spring 
lectures will be used in organizing the forth- 
coming discussions. The fall courses at Yale 
and their further expansion should be worth 


watching. 
* * * 


Appointment of Dept. Head 


Announcement has been received of the ap- 
pointment of Margaret F. Schaeffer Glace as 
head of the Teacher Training Department of 
the Maryland Institute, School of Fine and 
Practical Arts. Miss Glace is a graduate of 
Elmira College and of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers where she earned the 
M. A. degree. She has held positions in teach- 
ing and supervising art in a number of public 
school systems, and is the author of “Art in 
the Integrated Program.” She comes to the 
Institute directly from the faculty of the 
State Teachers College of Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

* cs 


A Fuller Understanding 


Since a knowledge of art is necessary to 
our social, industrial and business life, we 
believe that instruction in it is essential to 
the all-around development of boys and girls. 
Art cannot be confined to a single school 
subject. Often in the elementary grade class- 
room, a real need for a knowledge of design 
arises in connection with the other school 
studies. Art as a subject includes therefore 
an emphasis on such topics as color, arrange- 
ment, and construction. In the senior high 
schools, art is taught because it helps the 
pupil to a fuller understanding of his other 
school studies; because it enables him to em- 
ploy his leisure more advantageously; because 
it provides for his initial training as a pros- 
pective creative worker in the arts, or in art 
teaching, or in other life experiences. 

From @ broadcast during American 
Education Week by Leon L. Winslow, 
Director of Art Education, Baltimore. 
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Industrial Arts Teaching 

An announcement just received from the 
Rhode Island School of Design describes the 
opportunity afforded to a limited number of 
young men who wish to prepare themselves for 
teachers of industrial arts subjects. It is the 
viewpoint of the school that industrial arts as 
provided in the secondary schools, is primarily 
non-vocational in purpose, should be broad in 
character and must conform to the objectives 
of general education. 













PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Circular 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


NOTE: Due to unexpected conditions the proposed 
European trip of the Browne Art Class has been 
eancelled. Therefore, the studios at Provincetown, 
Mass., will be reopened for the summer season. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 





Walter Gay Dies 


Water Gay, distinguished expatriate 
American painter, died July 13 in Paris at 
the age of 81. Mr. Gay first went to France 
in 1876 to study under Leon Bonnat, famous 
French portrait painter, and remained to be- 
come among the greatest of American artists 
living abroad, honored by the French Gov- 
ernment and represented in many foreign and 
American museums. For years he was one 
of the leading exhibitors in the annual French 
salons. In 1894 he was created a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor of France, an officer in 
1906 and a commander in 1927. 

Mr. Gay was born at Hingham, Mass., a 
descendant of an early New England family. 
The Gays, notes the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, were Tories during the Revolution and 
were forced to leave the country when Bos- 
ton was evacuated. Some of them fled to Nova 
Scotia, others to London. Their property was 
confiscated and several of them never re- 
turned. Walter Gay in seeking a career abroad 
was following the family tradition. When he 
was 17, he abandoned a business career and 
began to paint flowers. Three years later he 
exhibited a painting of Fall Flowers at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia and 
sailed for France to enter the atelier of Bon- 
nat. The French master was quick to predict 
fame for his New England pupil. 


In 1879, Mr. Gay exhibited for the first 
time at the Salon of the Champs Elysees 
and the Gazette des Beaux Arts described his 
debut as brilliant. Eighteen years ago, at the 
crest of his fame, he exhibited at the Gimpel 
& Wildenstein Galleries, Paris, his studies of 
rooms in Parisian houses and provincial cha- 
teaux, and Albert E. Gallatin published fifty 
of the works in a book, Paintings of French 
Interiors. Mr. Gay’s large Benedicite hangs in 
the museum at Amiens, and his Las Cigarreras 
in the Luxembourg. In America he is repre- 
sented in the Metropolitan Museum, the Bos- 
ton Museum, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Pennsylvania Academy, the Carnegie In- 
stitute, the Buffalo Art Gallery, the Detroit 
Institute of Arts and the Rhode Island School 
of Design. 

Mr. Gay was a charter member of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, having 
been elected in 1898. He was elected to 
American Academy of Arts and Letters in 
1934, Chair 32, third occupant, succeeding 
Andrew Dickson White and Charles Adams 
Platt. 





History or CLOCKMAKING: The largest col- 
lection of clocks existing in America, assem- 
bled in London by Henry D. Strause and now 
installed in the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, has been catalogued by Edward Morris 
Davis III, curator of the museum, and pub- 
lished by the museum with a brief history of 
clockmaking together with 46 illustrations of 
various clocks in Mr. Strause’s collection. 








RALPH M. PEARSON’S 
MAILSTUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART 
now have students in 28 states. Art teachers and super- 


Be 6 SS Lae SS ee 
imality and power even te Mr. whe has been 
pioneering in modern art education for 15 years. 


PRACTICE in creative painting, modeling 
and drawing. 
THEORY: Analysis of current modern works. 
Bulletin on Request 


Summer address, E. Gloucester, Mass. 


School of Design for Women 
93rd YEAR. Design, illustra- 
tion, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts. Adver- 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


COLORADO SPRING 
TE 


FINE ARTS CEN 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Instructors 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
Henry Varnum Poor and Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





jewelry, pottery. 

ing: B.F.A. degree. Day, eve- 
ning, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOODSTOCK 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
Conducted by 
JUDSON SMITH 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
July 5th to August 28th 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtewn, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoin Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hoers 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat & Sen. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 








PAINT THE ISLAND 


j with HARWOOD STEIGER 


and his Painting Group at Edgartown, Martha's 
Vineyard, Mass.—june te Sept.—Watercolor— 
True (egg) Tempera.—Catalegee on request. 





HARWOOD STEIGER, EDGARTOWN, MASS. 
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PAINTING + SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL - + AAT 
Allustrated catalog on ve «west 





Copyright No. 831, C. P. Jennewein 


JULY - AUGUST - 1937 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 











Granite Cat: Witu1am ZoracH 


“Tooky” Is Taken 


RECENTLY THE scULPTOR, William Zorach, 
wrote a letter to the New York Times com- 
plaining about the “complete impasse” at the 
Metropolitan Museum in regard to purchase 
of contemporary sculpture. A few weeks later 
the Metropolitan Museum announced the 
purchase of Granite Cat, a sculpture on ex- 
hibition at the Second National Exhibition 
of American Art, done by Mr. Zorach. Wags 
of the art world are now asking what the im- 
plication is in the museum’s action. 

The newly acquired piece is a slightly 
larger than life size portrait in reddish marble 
of “Tooky,” a Maine cat which, according 
to the Times, “had the good fortune to be 
born with a good figure and to develop win- 
ning ways.” It had recently lived out its 
ninth life at Mr. Zorach’s summer studio in 
Robinhood, Me., and the artist decided to re- 
create it from the many sketches he had 
made from life. 

Mr. Zorach’s letter to the Times was writ- 
ten in response to Edward Alden Jewell’s dis- 
cussion on the Sunday art page of contempo- 
rary painting purchases from the Hearn Funds 
at the Metropolitan Museum. The sculptor 
wrote to Mr. Jewell in part, as follows: 

“There has been in recent years a very vital 
development in sculpture and in going through 
the Metropolitan Museum one would hardly 
be conscious of the fact that anything new has 
been done in sculpture for at least half a 
century. 

“I have heard that certain trustees object 
to a piece of museum sculpture’s representing 
a figure of a woman weighing more than 110 
pounds. I also understand that the name of 
Gaston Lachaise dare never be mentioned to 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum. 

“Why are not sculptors represented who 
compare in reputation to the painters whose 
work is already included? Why is American 
sculpture ignored? 

“If a museum of the importance of the 
Metropolitan does not do something about 
encouraging and preserving examples of crea- 
tive sculpture of our day it is a very sad state 
of affairs. For, after all, it is only through 
museums or wealthy private collectors who 
leave their collections to museums that the 
efforts of creative artists will be preserved for 
future generations.” 

The museum responded with the most satis- 
factory of all answers. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 


OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited ) 
3ist SUMMMER SESSION 
June 28-August 6 1937 
Wide range of ee courses in painting, 
applied arts, crafts. Faculty of 
Boy induding Vaclav Vyt- 
lacil, Ethel Abeel, Hamilton Wolf, etc. Courses 
planned for art students and 


teurs. Beautiful campus; delightful climate. Write 


for Summer Catalog. F. H. Meyer, President. 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 











DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, ica’s Recognized 
Instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion sata Beane as the school 
chosen by the world’s most Fashion 
Ilustrators for training . © Book 11 on Request 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. « Circle 7-1514-5 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 

24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 

Four-year courses in Design, Drawing and 

Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 

Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF 
DISPLAY 


W invow DISPLAY pro- 
vides a fine field for people 
with creative ability and 
artistic background. Profit- 
able, interesting careers with 
stores, shops, chains, manufacturers, display 
com jes, etc. Free placement bureau for 
graduates. Day and evening classes by lead- 
ing Display experts. Polly Pettit, Director. 


Nine Rockefeller Plaza e¢ Circle 6-3460 





JERRY FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ON CAPE COD 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Portraiture, Landscape, Still Life in Oil and Water Color. 
Term—June 28th to September 4th 
For Circular Address: Secretary, Farnsworth Summer School, 
Box 78 — North Truro, Mass. 








GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Individual talent developed by success- 
ful modern artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, Design. 
Costume Illustration, Interior Decoration. 
Day, Evening & Sunday Classes - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


Better Than Art Schools 


is the Vermeer Finder and HOME COURSE ($25 for 
4 months). Artists gain in color and tum failure 
for a score of years into success. Students save years 


in portraiture, landscape, illustration. Address 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429% 10th Ave. Se. (Winter) 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (Eleventh Summer) 





(ee 
PHOENIX Art Institute 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d Street) New York, N.Y. 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Fall and Winter Courses 

by all those rege to 

judge, the foremost school of its kind. 

Courses for beginners or advanced students in 

Costume Illustration and Design, Stage, Interior 
Decoration, Fashion Display, Textile, Fabric 

Analysis, Draping, Fashion Journalism, Life Class. 

Day and Eve. Regents. Teachers Alertness Credits. 

Free Placement Bureau. Send for Cir. 11. Phone Col. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life vues — Drawing — F sieanaae 
Composition — Anatom 
General & Interior Design — ‘Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. MUustrated Catalog .. . 
235 Fenway — KENmore 5866 


Thorou~h professional training. 
Painting and Illustration ; 


Sculp- 
ture; Advertising ; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 


Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 

sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 

and Composition. Advertising Design, 

Tlustration, Design. Interior Decoration. 

Students may live on University campus 

First Semester Opens September 23, 1937 

Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 
SCHOOL OF 

couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 

lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 

year. Moderate tuition. Fall 

term begins Sept. 20. Catalog. 

irector 

67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

RINGLING “'" 

THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING is 

Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 

door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 

Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 

Address: President, 

Sarasota, FLORIDA 
BAY AND EVENING COURSES 
in Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, In- 
dustrial Art, Photograph. Io- 

Autumn, Winter, and 

ef the Summer classes. Send for catalog. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
\ and enjoy many university activities. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, D 
art including commercial art and costume design. @ut- 
SCHOOL Shee. Scam winter aos 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 


CHILD - WALKER 
School of Design 


Painting, Sculpture, Graphic Arts, Interior De- 
sign, Industrial Design, Advertising Layout and 
Display. Established 1910. (Affiliated with 
Stuart School, Junior College of the Arts. 
Catalogue. Address: 


Registrar, 234-G Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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Tue Guest House, Researcn Srupio, 
AT MAITLAND, FLorwa 


An Artist’s Arcady 


ALL ouTSWDE distractions—including that big 
one of trying to make enough money to live 
—will be removed for one winter from the 
life of five fortunate artists invited this year 
to reside at the newly built Research Studio 
at Maitland, Florida. Designed and directed 
by Andre Smith, this institution is the gift 
Mrs. Edward Bok of Philadelphia who wished 
to provide a interlude for artists that will give 
them absolute privacy and freedom from re- 
strictions. The only expense for the artist- 
guests will be the cost of transportation, ma- 
terials, and personal requirements. 

The buildings and grounds of Research 
Studio, designed by Mr. Smith, provide beau- 
tiful studios for each artist and a common re- 
fectory, all built in an orange grove that 
covers an acre of land. Wall-enclosed gardens 
and courtyards give the place a monastic 
character which is in keeping with the studio’s 
creed that “the artist’s job is to explore, to 
announce new visions, and to open new doors.” 
The group of buildings, made of cement blocks 
with a textured stucco finish and steel sash, 
adorned with cement carvings, are designed in 
a “functional” style—that is, from the inside 
out. Each studio-dwelling has a workroom, 
bath and bed alcove. There is a Laboratory 
Gallery in the enclosure for exclusive use of 
resident artists where their work can be hung 
for their own inspection without exposing 
it to “outsiders.” Seen through the latticing 
of orange trees and tropical foliage the effect 
of the flat-roofed group under a Florida sky 
is one of a quiet, Arcadian existance. 

Mr. Smith, who selects the artists to be in- 
vited for each four-month period, is well 
known as an artist and was at one time a 
practicing New York architect. Through ex- 
perimental work te had been doing for a 
number of years Mrs. Bok, widow of the late 
Edward Bok of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, became interested in sponsoring an op- 
portunity for artists to work more adventur- 
ously. The Studio will be maintained by a 


Foundation which bears Mrs. Bok’s name. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 
Oxpzsr fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
= equipment for the complete a 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Dlustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Eure- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer Scheol—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Crater 


POO OF0F6 OFF OFFS OOOSOCOOOPOD 
BEE: ae 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 

FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William MM. Odom, President 

PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

FALL in Interior Architecture and Decoration; Cos- 
TERM tume Design and Illustration; Advertising De- 
BEGINS sign; Teacher Training. Facilities for advanced 
SEPT. 7th 


study in Paris. Send for General Catalogue. 
Address Box A, 2239 Breadway, New York 


FALL 


cournsss START SEPT. 7th 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - ELLUSTRATION 
POR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE 


“CHICAGO ACADEMY ‘OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUB 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED B} 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Parntinc, Ivrzrion Dac- 
oration, Dzstcn, Arcuirecture, ILLUSTRATION 
amp Commerrctat Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotv L. Burizr, Dean Syracusz, N. Y. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1937 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and ap- 


plied arts. Day and night classes. 
Moderate tuition fees. Fall and 
Winter Terms: September 20, 1937, 
to May 28, 1938. For information 
address : 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE 1936-37 PATRONS 

OF THE ART DIGEST 

[This list includes only those who became 
patrons between July 27, 1936 and July 27, 
1937] 

LIFE PATRONS 

Kenneth L. Washburn ...............- Ithaca, New York 
Esther Kensley .......... New Paltz, New York 


Mrs. C. M. Wright ..Glenside, Pennsylvania 
BNE IE STD ccs tivicrvisecsvciecelaabie Raines, Tennessee 






PE Siw Wk ID a cxnineinccnnnvevanestnlaneniel Dallas, Texas 
L. FP. Rehbock ... ....Seattle, Washington 
CTE TR IPR sovienccetescsacnies Seattle. Washington 


DOUBLE ANNUAL PATRONS 


Edgar H. Lore .. 
E. B. Brown ... 
Isobel Schneider .. 
Muriel V. Sibell . 
S. C. Pracassini 
a: ED cindaniatinipeeinbpventee 
Mrs. Edw. H. —~ . 
je Bee 


...Long Beach, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
....San Diego, Calif. 
...Boulder, Colo. 













































a Chicago, tl. 





Lucy L. Sil Re ...Chicago, Ill. 
F. W. Williams ..... ...Chicago, Ill. 
Maurice Yochim ... ...Chicago, Il. 
ee Muncie, Ind. 


Catherine Macartney 
Maude Prescott ........ 
Mrs. D. F. Worth 
Winifred Smith .... 
Helen G. Navin 

Wm. W. Paddock 
Amy Sacker ......... 
Dorothy Temple ... 
Ella Munsterberg 
Charles Breitborde ... 
Carl F. Clarke 


Iowa City, Iowa 
am Salina, Kansas 
Fulton, Ky. 
-Blandford, Mass. 
....Boston, Mass. 
....Boston, Mass. 
....Boston, Mass. 
....Boston, Mass. 
..Brookline, Mass. 
..Worcester, Mass. 





...Detroit, Mich. 
Ivan Swift ....... J r Springs, Mich. 
Wally Berg ....Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. A. Bailey 
Mrs. A. J. Maurer ... 
Deborah D. Weisel .. ... Springfield, Mo. 
Tr EN bis crinitesinnnte urora, New York 
Bi. TMIINEE phscaiuieeeececene -New York City 
Mrs. G. E. Barstow, Jr. . -New York City 
Ruth Walker Brooks .................... New York City 
Paul E. Barr ......... .Grand Forks, N. D. 
iy A IIRL 6555s onsdhunlaciennncsisshecasestnecbuga Akron, Ohio 
Paul Ashbrook ............. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. and Mrs. Friedland ...Cincinnati, Ohio 
is, ia IEEE. Kessaccecstrenee ..Columbus, Ohio 
Hughie Lee Smith Cleveland, Ohio 


...Kansas City, Mo. 
-Kansas City, Mo. 


SINE Ste RENIN. tnccicdancasessosenpuoscensesocneaaeasiia Merion, Pa 
A. M. Archambault ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mary Mullineux 


.-Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. S. Nussbaum .... --Pi 


R. E. Kinsley 
Jessie Davis 
Leon Derbyshire 
D. D. Jensen .......... 
Mrs. R. H. Parsons . 
Anna B. Stone ......... . 
Mrs. Charles R. Cady .Green Bay, Wisc. 
Mrs. Charles F. Conant ..Green Bay, Wisc. 
John Steuart Curry ..... ...Madison, Wisc. 
F. R. Weintrob "Milwaukee. Wise. 
Janet Dana ..Milwaukee, Wisc. 


. Scranton, Pa. 
..Dallas, Texas 
Seattle, Wash. 
... Seattle, Wash. 
... Seattle, Wash. 
.. Seattle, Wash. 






G. Barford ..West Allis. Wisc. 
es EE deiichaniniatibciotorscenmgeescaanniiania Laramie, Wyo. 
ANNUAL PATRONS 
ALABAMA 
ee Birmingham 
Lamar Dodd ......... ...Birmingham 
Miss Rella Rudulph ... ...Birmingham 
NN SPI” Sicadecteevniniecthéctncsvonwanedscne Mobile 
ARIZONA 
Miss Catherine M. Henson ....................... Clarkdale 


W. A. Williams 
Jessie B, Evans ..... 
George Albert Burr .... 
Mrs. Dwight B. Heard 
H. Faurest Davis ......... 
Mrs. John Hershberger . 
Mrs. Katherine Kitt 



























SO, See, “EEN BE, DD. - sinostivchampenssretioisneneds Tucson 
ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Fern Edie Knecht ........................ Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
SIE SIIIIIIL | cin ccconbeinenadapecantebenietbineiontl Alameda 
Mrs. T. C. Gould .... Alhambra 
Mrs. J. W. Haydock ... Bakersfield 
Bs ks i IID: in cenccctsvcapuetnmantesassuial Berkeley 
Mrs. Hattie C. Talbot ... Beverly Hills 
I F< PUNO « Sindiiecepicenichectasscecsainrbanl Burbank 
oe RE Campbell 
Harrison Memorial Library .. ....Carmel 
Estelle E. Kaiser ............ ula Vista 
Mrs. J. H. Griffin ........... ...Coronado 
Mrs. Katherine B. Birge «........cc.cccccessssesesd Covina 
Mrs. L. J. Niemeyer .......... El Monte 
B. F. Scumacher Eureka 
PIII EIT © onicincoscoasconncivosceteninnbevaneamal Fresno 
Thomas Craig Glendale 
A. M. Steed ......... Glendale 
Charles B. Keeler ............ Glendora 
Francis William Vreeland ...................... Hollywood 


Mrs. John William Bury .. 


Pe” OU een Kentfield 

Barse Miller .......... ..La Canada 

Ted EEE \cvecenctiontpinnccinevuvtsccnsctinete Laguna Beach 
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A  MRND. \evavedapupccionensinstaconmnsiakine Laguna Beach 
Roy M. Ropp ....... Laguna Beach 
WG A, FORRIIG, cncccseincsesncpinsinsenalssnotnereie La Jolla 
David A. Blower ............... ..Los Angeles 
Mrs. William Clark Brown ..Los Angeles 
AG 

Esther M. Crawford 

Te Wi IE cetinvedcwnnrdaecsoes 4 
Foundation of Western Art Los Angeles 
Meda M. Gilchrist ............. -Los Angeles 
Rufus Harrington . -Los Angeles 
J. E. Jenkins ......... -Los Angeles 
Reginald Johnson ......... .Los Angeles 
Mrs. Charles H. Kegley . -Los Angeles 
Mrs. M. M. Knox .......... -Los Angeles 
Mrs. Wanda Korybut ..... -Los Angeles 
Harold Edward Lanfair ........ .Los Angeles 
Los Angeles Art Association -Los Angeles 
OR a a .. - eeupncesapasions -Los Angeles 
Fletcher Martin ....Los Angeles 
Mrs. Pegus Martin-Nichols . ....Los Angeles 
BN. AA, LO NUEE | stcunsencusiceciescmese ....Los Angeles 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Patrick ....Los Angeles 
Marion C. Raulton .................. ....Los Angeles 
The Aunts .... ....Los Angeles 
Mrs. R. J. Wyckoff ..... -Los Angeles 
Mortimer C. Leventritt ..Los Gatos 
SUE? Sas MINE -caceennaptubsoniccinianeetontetbeseuspesianill Madera 
Mrs. Donahue Carter ......... Menlo Park 













Miss Margaret C. Williams 


NN ic POE | conctccsptevceossnbentocsccnsnantinenl Oakland 
Rhona Williams Palo Alto 
Mrs. H. W. Lindsay ....Pasadena 
Grace Nicholson ........ ....Pasadena 
Paul Sample ....Pasadena 
a Bee TRL Sccendicinseten ....Pasadena 
Mrs. Spencer C. Browne .. ....Piedmont 
Mrs. Richard M. Gray .. ....Piedmont 
Margaret C. Herrick ... ....Piedmont 
Dr. M. J. Groesbeck ..Porterville 
GRA TIMIIEUN \~ tics saccanshesenvegnuchscabuenngebierbeeaneoulall Redlands 
Janet Smith ...... Riverside 
et en Ross 
R. B. Peters ...... .San Bernandino 
SNS SAI’ “nncs:cocepsinconmtacseusephassiuceeoreecenel San Diego 
Mrs. J. F. Forward, pete .San Diego 
Mrs. Lucius W. Johnson .. . San Diego 
Reginald Poland ........... San Diego 
Elliot Torrey ......... San Diego 
Elaine Trowbridge _ ................:cccsseseseseeee San Diego 
Joseph Bransten ........ .San Francisco 
Frederic W. Corson .San Francisco 






G. 8. Courvoisier 
Templeton Crocker .... 


neicansuneeiaoatn .San Francisco 
ee .San Francisco 


Jose Moya del Pino .San Francisco 





Jesse Gruhler 


euhipsbnabbuintaiess .San Francisco 


S. and G. Gump Company . .San Francisco 
Mrs. Robert E. Kimball .... .San Francisco 






E. Spencer Macky 
Cecilia Nelson 


nana ..San Francisco 
Denbioad .San Francisco 


Matteo Sandona ... .San Francisco 
Sebastian Simonet .San Francisco 





Alma Spreckels 


eee .San Francisco 


Mrs. R. V. Sowers . .San Francisco 






Donald R. Button ... 
Buell Hammett ... 
Donald Myrick ... 
Mrs. J. P. Harding, Jr. 
Mrs. William Mills 


COLORADO 


Santa 





SEL as, RE - crckensaesdnprencsdqenspinedentnpbidasdunen 
Richardson Rome 
Bis Th. EN | rccaceres 
Mrs. L. M. Stauffer . 
Mina Burney 
























...Santa Barbara 


Monica 


siclassguepieninaiepase uoieeucibeie Santa Paula 


odinaee ...Gunnison 
a .La Junta 
Woodruff Mem La Junta 
IE RIE | i caiiicicecisimcenssasde Merbivhegnsiieel Canaan 
Arthur Smith .. Deep River 
BTC BIIIID ses scarncnesociesbucinnsenbéipettebuapatmneetiishaial ssex 
Janice Wightman Gales Ferry 
Mrs. Acheston Smith ....Greenwich 
R. Drew-Bear ............... ....Hartford 
Board of Education .. ....Hartford 
Mrs. F. S. Goodwin ......... ....Hartford 
Mrs. George C. Long, Jr. ....Hartford 
Laurence C. Edwardson Kensington 
Richard M. Coit ................ -New Canaan 
Ruth M. Adt .. ..New Haven 
Mrs. E. G. Buckla ‘ ..New Haven 
Thomas Cavalieri ........... ..New Haven 
Mrs. Stanley H. Durlacher ..New Haven 
Herbert J. Gute ............... .New Haven 
George H. Langzettel ..New Haven 
Mrs. W. R. Pitkin ........ ..New Haven 
Mrs. W. B. Schiffer . New Haven 
Plorence Sims ............. y Haven 











Connecticut College ... 
Lyman Allyn Museum . 
Ruth W. Newcomb 
Frido Urbinati 


cipliipybasiepbitahaiens vethéwinentnbendaea Norwich 
Egbert Cadmus . ..Old Lyme 
L. M. Bailey .. whales bnnteriion gieknatiesedntiaaeall Rowayton 
Annie Maude Hoyt ... ..South Norwalk 
BEG NIUE  Senatirvesnnsinpatavesisisighscccessoacnenesnceete Stamford 
Mrs. Louise Bannerman Young .................... Storrs 
ee OS ere 






Geo. O. Opdyke 
Ethel Belmore .......... 
Alexandra I. Darrown ... 






DELAWARE 
Bee SSRN cnctipiiavetignwvniionnaiien Dover 
Mrs. Earl E. Edinger -Wilmington 
Constance Moore Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
lies: Gi WENO nai abnandieniatuntapeanowenedaaiinn Washington 
Mrs. H. C. Davidson .. -Washington 
Dr. Ethel C. Dunham . .Washington 




























































Alice L. L. Ferguson ..............ccccsseeeees Washington 
Sherman Flint ............ ..Washington 
Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey Washington 
Frederick A. Holton .... -Washington 
Lesley Jackson ......... Washington 
Mrs. J. Michael Johnson Washington 
BOTRy  DOIGE  oncsscesescscsccesss- .Washington 
Abraham John Schram -Washington 
Ss IED © eschcsnuechiationsatéed’ Washington 
TO BPs PORT necenvonecerocccenennteteces Washington 
FLORIDA 
nC. cnccssccieneccerectemontpacianebeninenl Miami 
E. Fairfax Devenport Orange County 
Caroline Rosenbaum  ..............ccccccccsesseeeerees Orlando 
M. G. Runyan .......... Pensacola 
Bie, Tea Ti TRI | ones cncssctccevsceuscsccetene Tampa 
BE Te, Wi, IIE ecaccucasctcccscensnsunencaiuannane Tampa 
Ella Van Cleef ........ .Winter Haven 
eee Winter Park 
GEORGIA 
Data TIO TiRE TARR: onccticseccpatestectisercceprevseied Athens 
Mrs. Elisa Hubbard McHatton . ..Athens 
Ii. sdek NEED = -acesacheccsaheresearveees -Atlanta 
George Ramey ............... Atlanta 
Mrs. Edward Worcester, Jr. -Atlanta 
Ellen Thomas ............... Augusta 
Mrs. J. C. Wilder .. ...Macon 
NG. Ra as NEI: eresdsrntariectvecsttitaboiaenine avannah 
IDAHO 
University of Idaho Library ..................... Moscow 
ene BIE. denccdesececnccciinctietennncstprmensianinl Rupert 
ILLINOIS 
Art Institute of Chicago ..............cc.cccceeeed Chicago 
Irene Bianucci ................. Chicago 
Mrs. Joseph Birren Chicago 
Aaron Bohrod ....... Chicago 
F. A. Brown ....... Chicago 
Francis Chapin ....... Chicago 
Chicago Galleries Chicago 
J. H. Euston .... Chicago 
E. A. Forsberg . Chicago 
Helen Gardner ........... Chicago 
Mrs. Irwin T. Gilruth Chicago 
Todros Geller ........... Chicago 
Ralph Graham .. Chicago 
PL Bes TE pacscceseteies Chicago 
Edwin Boyd Johnson . Chicago 
Walter Krawiec ......... Chicago 
Mrs, Frank G. Logan . Chicago 
Clara MacGowan ......... Chicago 
Mrs. M. L. Mason ......... Chicago 
Mrs. Robert R. McCormack .. Chicago 
Pauline Palmer ................ .Chicago 
Lydia Pohl ..... Chicago 
Gladys L. Pollak ..Chicago 
cy eee Chicago 
Albert Roullier Art Galleries Chicago 
Mrs. J. T. Ryerson ........... . Chicago 
Salvatore Salla ...... .Chicago 
F. Schultz ........ 
W. Schwarz 


Grace Spongberg .... 
Mrs. H. B. Steele, Jr. ...... 
Mrs. Henry L. Taylor 
Miss Marion Tufts ... 
B.D. Wee cence 

Miriam McKinnie .... 
Rudolph Tandler 
Bh, ER neenesesonivetinge 
Mrs. Robert S. Larimer 
Janette G. Morrison 

Mrs. Graham Trippe . 
Rudolph F. Ingerie ....... 
Mrs. George Livingston .. 
SOR: “TRE. Shterictanditsascce 

Ralph J. Hines 

Percy B. Eckhart 
Sophia Davis Talbot 
Reva Jackman ............ 
Lester J. Ambrose . 
Josephine Belsly .............. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Keck 


Highland Park 
Highland Park 
..Lake Bluff 
-Kenilworth 














RL SE) TED, “SIRO Since cdccunchssocsasecvdescnconsicgppnel Ottawa 
G. L. McDonald Park Ridge 
Rockford Art Association  ...............:c000 Rockford 
Irma Rene Koen .............. ..Rock Island 
Sister Maureen O. P. .. Springfield 
TARE, “SRP ack sccwonsssvctcentninseepzisecvenee Springfield 
INDIANA 
ne cntnducsasensanranepooiies Bloomington 
Elsie A. Williams ................ ...Connersville 
sh, ND . Sncdsnscin cove cnsenncynechounsehbunpensual Carmel 


Franklin B. Mead .... 
Mrs. J. Otis Adams .. 
Mrs. Wm. Ray Adam 
Jane Doty 
W. Forsyth 
Alan Tompkins .. 
Mrs. V. C. Vanderbi ma 
Mrs. George A. Ball 

Mrs. Harry Garceau 
Susan M. Trane ........ 
Adolph R. Shulz 


..._ Indianapolis 
.. Indianapolis 
..._ Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 


Nashville 


SR. NI CID sveiuigshoncedserechendvtewercenne Richmond 
IOWA 
TE RD SII © vcccircceeceocscopsqentnsasoytevetoennne Ames 
C§iariatiam  POterGO0s ....ccccccccccccosssscocssccsnccosesenenset Ames 
F. A. Georgen ........ .Davenport 
Fs BD. GREGG oer ecceseccncscccrcesececese Des Moines 
Drake University Art Department . Des Moines 
Edith L. Goldman .................... Des Moines 
I 2 HIE ctssinscavnensesnsavctsecctvcesbnbgbiseel Dubuque 
Anne Kutka ...... Grand Rapids 
ER, OED ecacewstancesiscopnchetcocssomnpenns Iowa City 
Miss Harriet Solomon ...Keokuk 


SNe BURG TAI. sicevevecncconssiwccsotsscosinsieasenene Lake View 


The Art Digest 
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KANSAS 


Mrs. R. M. McCullough 

Isabel Schreiber 

Mrs. Lewis Pick .... 

Dorothy Burdette ... 

F. E. Twenter 

Florence I. Johnson . 

Grace Mary Gustafson 

Vida A. Harris 

Maria Morris 

Mrs. Edith K. Woodbury . 

Mrs. T. D. Alden 

M. P. Fuller 

Mrs. Albert Kushner 

Mrs. Charlies L. Mitchell 

William Dickerson 
KENTUCKY 

Mrs. Barrett Waters 

E. W. Rannells 

Cc. W. Allen 

Alwine Hallenberg 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum 

Mrs. John M. Roweltt 


LOUISIANA 
Di Ee IE, SII TR Siccsveechciencenscvesessece Baton Rouge 
Mrs. W. W. Hall a i 
Robert Brydon, Jr. 
New Orleans Art League . 
Helene Samuel 
Mrs. S. A. Theard 
Mavis Cade 


..... Augusta 
.Lexington 
-Louisville 
-Louisville 
-Louisville 

Murray 


MAINE 

Dorothy A. Spiegel 

Mrs. E. W. Morrell 
Booth Tarkington .... -Kennebunkport 
Northport 
..Orrs Island 
.Seal Harbor 
Portland 
South Portland 
South Portland 
Wiscasset 


Mrs. Walter S. Swischer 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
C. B. Cook. ........ 

John A. Allen 

Mrs. Eleanor M. Proctor . 
Carroll T. Berry 


MARYLAND 


Florence H. Austrian 

Enoch Pratt Free Libvarv 

The Baltimore Museum of Art . 
Mrs. John T. Handy 

John L. Wellington 

Mrs. John G. Huck .... 

Mrs. W. M. Harmon 


MASSACHUSETTS 
M. Donald Plummer 
Frederic C. Bartlett 
Boston Art Club ..... 
Wilbur Herbert Burr 
Blanche . Coleman 
Mrs. F. H. Curtis .. 
Gordon Dexter 
May J. Duff ... 
Julius Finn 
F. B. Godwin ... 
Elinor Goodridge .. 
Edwin A. Hoadley .. 
J. B. Hornby 
Ethel Machanic 
Maria Maravigna . 
Edward Morrill 
Mrs. C. G. Page .. 
Harley Perkins 
Mrs. O. T. Russell 
Mrs. Newton Hartford 
William E. Bryant 
Sam A. Midman 
Mrs. Albert F. Hill . 
A. H. Jackson 
Helen G. Navin ... 
Blair Henrotin 
Mary E. Benton 
Rita and Thomas Benton 
Mrs. David Reed 
Allen French 
Alice Ruggles Sohie 
Alfred M. Brooks 
Mrs. Harry B. Zimmele .. 
Mrs. F. Morton Smith ... 
Mrs. George S. Terry .. 
Mrs. Samuel Cabot ... 
M. Leon Walker . 
C. H. Munsell 
Bessie Butler Hadley 
Eleanor J. Trull 
Sadie May Morse . 
Cecil Clark Davis 
Hallam Movius 
Mrs. S. Cunningham 
Priscilla Ordway 
K. Wilkins 
George H. Leonard 
Dorothy Moore 
Eleanor Elizabeth Randall 
Alice H. Howes 
Rena Kurth 
M. L. Hamilton 
Mrs. Charles W. Hawthorne 
Tod Leindenmuth 
Samuel F. Hershey 
Mrs. Bernard Jones 
Peter Easly 
Josephine M, Lewis 
Edna M. Martin 
Robert Strong Woodward 
Dr. A. Elizabeth Adams 
Frederic M. Jones 
Mabel Choate ...... 
E. E. Anthony 
Kathryn Newell Adams 
Leonard Scheu .... 
Charles A. Aiken 


Ist August, 1937 


Linthicum Hts. 


cpciene De madsdedetaasisasniniol Arlington 


‘Brookline 
-Brookline 
ie -Brookline 


Chestnut Hill 
....Chilmark 


Lexington 
..Long Meadow 


-Newton Centre 
-Newton Centre 
....Northampton 

Northampton 


Pigeon Cove 
Plymouth 
-Provincetown 
-Provincetown 


Me 
Wellesley Hills 


Nancy 
Annie 
Mabel 
Jeanie 


Nathan Meyer 
E. Pond 
Lea Southwick 
MICHIGAN 
Professor Bruce M. Donaldson 
General Library, Univ. of Mich. 
ood 


... Worcester 
Worcester 


Ann Harbor 
cowl Ann Harbor 
..Ann Harbor 

.... Coldwater 


Ben Glicker 

John Hanna, Ince. .. 

Henrietta D. Lang 

Mrs. Hoke Levin ... 

Dorothy D. Skewis 

Mrs. A. Lawrence Smith 

Jane B. Welling 

The Grand Rapids Art Gallery 
Mrs. Robert G. Kales 

Ray M. Kern 

Mrs. Donald Gilmore ... 

Mrs. Norman Tolson ... 

Joseph Trevitts 

Library, Northern State Teachers Col. 
Mrs. A. F. Squier 

Major Wm, D. Wheeler ... 

W. Woodbridge Dickinson 

Lorna E. Freeman 


MINNESOTA 


Central High School Library 
Darwin Follrath 

Carl W. Jones 

Minneapolis Institute of Fine Art 
Russell A. Plimpton 

Mrs. John G. Priedeman 

Paul H. Winchell 

Margaret McCarten . 

Helmer Gunnarson . 

Mrs. F. H. French .. 

F. Bock 

Harriet Goldstein ... 

Mrs. L. M. Kaercher . 

Millicent Newton 

St. Paul School of Art 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mrs. C. M. Sigler 
Caroline Russell Compton 


MISSOURI 


Grand Rapids 
...Grosse Pointe 
Grosse Pointe 


Scendhnosend Minneapolis 
..Minneapolis 
..Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Moorhead 
.Oak Terrace 


Hattiesburg 
Vicksburg 


...Carroliton 
.Columbia 
....Columbia 
.Independence 
-Kansas City 
-Kansas City 
....St. Louis 
. Louis 

. Louis 

. Louis 

. Louis 

. Louis 

. Louis 

. Louis 

St. Louis 
Warrensburg 


Christian College Library . 
Verna Wulfekammer 
Paulina Everitt 
Findlay Galleries 
Sister Mary Annetta 
Helen Louise Beccard 
Florence Everett 
Paula Fenske 
Ada Hanvey 
Florence Hazeltine 
Mrs. F. C. McMath 
Mrs. T. C. Meyers: .. 
Dr. Val Satterfield .... 
Mrs. J. C. Sommers 
Marjorie Murray 
NEBRASKA 

Mrs. Alice R. Edmiston ........................000 Lincoln 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Miss Lesley B. Crawford .................:..000002004 Ashland 
Doreas Evangeline Campbell Kiniry....Claremont 
William Liepse 
Mrs. Frederick Cone 
Jos. Cyrice Morency . 
Everett Warner 


.Franconia 


Ruth Lawson 

Roberta Everett 

W. D. Prizer 

Mrs. Lindsey Morris Sterling 
Mrs. George T. Banker 
Mrs. M. Nikoloric 

Dan Fellows Platt . 
Mrs. Luella Buros ... 
Jaime E. Carret 
Hannah C. Anderson . 
Karin Serbell 

Arthur H. Small .. 

Ernest M. Bull ... 
Drury W. Cooper 

Mrs. T. H. Dudley Perkins . 
Clara W. Bryant 

Dr. William Spickers . 
Leonard H, Gidding 
Jean Graham 

Raymond O'Neill .. 

G. F. Hassloeher .. 

M. L. Brooks ....... 

E. Adele Hepbron 

Mrs. Henry B. Twombly 
Dr. Lewis W. Allen 
Mrs. Theodore Dibble 
Sara Cooley 

Harvey M. Ewing ... 
Mrs. R. B. Pomeroy .. 
John E. Smolinski 


NEW MEXICO 


Englewood 
-Highland Park 
sae -Holmdel 


“Moorestown 
..Morristown 
....Paterson 
Plainfield 
..Rahway 
...Roselle 
Short Hills 
<dsgn Summit 
. Summit 

. Summit 

... Tenafly 
...Tenafiy 
Trenton 
..Upper Montclair 
West Orange 
Woodbridge 


Russell Cowles 
McHarg Davenport 
Mrs. William M. Field 
Sheldon Parsons .... 
Albert H. Schmidt 

E. L. Blumenschein 


NEW YORK 
TE ks I BO oa cxncscnsdovccddacehuacnnvdcasieenay 
Mrs. J. E, Spingara i 


Cc. P. Helck Boston Corners 


Harold Baldwin 
Minna Behr 

Elizabeth F. Broden 
Letterio Calapai 
Florence L. Goding 
Alice T. Johnson 

Mrs. Warner King 
David B. Lapidus, 
Margaret L. Murphy 

S. F. Nesmith 

Arthur C. Perry 

E. Beulah Stevenson . 
Natalie Arras Tepper 
Florence J. Bach 
Mrs. Jaines Carey Evans 
Mrs. A. C. Goodyear ... 
Alexander O. Levy .. 
Francis C. Schunke 
Merrill Bailey ...... 
Mrs. Elmer A. Winch 
Lillia M. Olcott 
Alice C. Hall 
Katherine C. Van 
Julia Vermilye 
Cc. P. Boswell 

J. Geo, Stacey ... 
Mrs. Gerald Vibbe 
Violet McElheny 
Kay Hegan 

Mrs. W. H. Gratwick, Jr. 

Mrs. Edna M. Day .East Hampton, 
Francis Newton .East Hampton, 
Dwight G. Moorhead ..Floral Park, 
Mrs. J. Auchmoody 

Muriel E. V. Davies 

A. E. Vandevelae 

Ann’ Renard 

E. W. Lewis, Hempstead, 
Mrs. D. Palmer Hemnstead Gardens, 
Edith Raabe .................... Long Lsland oy: 
Mrs. Howard C. Robbins 

William Otto 

Mrs. C. Morton Sciple 

Elizabeth Losel 

Grace L. Hoffman 

Enid J. Spidell .. 

Alba K. Ades .... 

Sol Aronson 

Abraham Ash 

Emma Bellows 

E. Benjamin 

Dr. John J. Blank 

Mrs. J. Bleibtreu 

Mrs. Adolphe Borie .. 

Mrs. William H. Briggs 

Ruth Walker Brooks 

Ethel Burton 

Mrs. H. F. D. Caesar .... 

Mrs Geo. O. Castell 

Gaetano Cercere 

Dane Chanase 

Edwin Clark 

Mrs. W. Murray Crane 

Martha A. Culter 

Adelaide de Groot ... 

Frederick K. Detwiller . 

Stella Doughty 

Robert S. Dunham 

Mae B. Dunning 

Elsa Eimer 

Laura C. Ferris 

Fine Arts Library . 

Philip Fischer .... 

Henry Fontane 

Mrs. G. Frank 

John H. Fraser 

Pauline V. Fullerton 

Benjamin Ganz ......... 

Uja Gorska 

Forest Grant .... 

Leonard V. Haber ... 

J. Bradford Hague 

Mrs. H. W. Hardon . 

John Davis Hatch, Jr. 

Mrs. Forbes Hawkes 

Helen West Heller 

8. Stella Henoch 

Janet Hopkins 

M. R. Hudson 

Mary E. Hutchinson 

Franklin Jones 

M. Alice Judson 

W. R. Keating and Co., 

Dikran G. Kelekian 

Mrs. Neanball Kernochan 

B. Kilvert 

Mrs. H. O. Klibourn .. 

Mrs. R. M. Lane 

Mrs. A. H. Larkin : 

Mrs. Helen Humphreys Lawrence.. 


“Cazenovia 
.. Claverack 


Allen 


Saul Levy 

Sam A. Lewis 
Metropolitan Museum 
Mrs. B. Liebowitz 
Dr. H. Lilienthal .... 
Joseph Lonzar .... 
Myrtle L. McEvoy 
Peggy Maguire 
Kyra Markham 
Evelyn S. Mason 
Hughes Mearns 
Medallic Art Co. 

Dr. M. M. Melicow 
E. Beatrice Meras 
Ethel F. Mercereau ... 
Ed Moose 

Lena M. Newcastle 
Stephen Lang Newman 
Mrs. Franklin A. Park 
Mrs. G. W. Pierson ... 
Mrs. J. Raddock 


of Art. 








NS i ae aas ci nianaiade tiie gahewenae New York City 
Mrs. Stanley Renor ..New York City 
George Rickey ....... .New York City 
Genevieve Sargeant .New York City 


























Edward Scholl ......... .New York City 
Jacques Seligmann ..New York City 
bs = SEED: «we voessecccne New York City 
Mrs. Robert E. Simon ..New York City 


Ed Sindlar 

Otto Soglow . 
Jessie A. Stage 
David Stewart ....... 
R. D. Stockwell .... 
Frederick L. Stephens 
Mrs. DeWitt Stetten ........ 
Mrs. Arthur L. Strasser .. 
Mrs. Thomas W. Swan ..... 
Frederic Taubes ....... 
RG AGERE. conccceereres 
Kenneth W. Thompson . 
Helen van der Hagen ... 
Bernice M. Webster .... 
Bertha Werner 


..New York City 


Henry Wolfson ................... New York City 
Maud E. Wyckoff . 
Frederick J. Yost ... 
NN ONE, PEIN <n cumscinacvontecieoeccupooeubukue Pawling 
Kathrin Cawein 
Mrs. Philip A. Knowlton = 
Elenora Stuart Bulmer ..... .-Poughkeepsie 
Florus R. Baxter 
H. H. Sullivan, Ine. 














































I i IO iccisttininicneneveeisesinlesbasinbnasombagiael Rye 
Mr. and Mrs. Allison ... Scarsdale 
Mrs. Harold W. Slauson ........... ... Scarsdale 
BR. Ee ION Senceicnnuncevessne Schenectady 
Sinisa AIIIIED *. loaasabodbsioouaninedecenpnaptvevetiiaionnail Scotia 
D. Bewgger ......... . Staten Island 
iilig: is DD Snottasebicehiieg satipapehinnnknehaacanmnaiaasvanenel Syracuse 
Elizabeth Hudson Syracuse 
J. M. Franklin ................ Tuckahoe 
Dr. Paul Norton SOL... sceutspSandnnninainaasttes Trudeau 
Helen E. Murray ............. White Plains 
E. A. Wedgewood ...... White Plains 
Mrs. Eugene McEvoy .... Woodstock 
Austin Mecklem ........ .... Woodstock 
Rudolph Tandler ...... -Woodstock 
J. Winthrop Andrews ... Yonkers 
Sidney Riesenberg ..2.............ccccsescreccesssseees Yonkers 
NORTH CAROLINA 
eS TS MINUS issacacseciessubonarovanncehpionnona Asheville 
Marion Wright ...... .Charlotte 
Mrs. John C. Hood . ...Kinston 
E. Bullard ........... -Raleigh 
Ida I. Poteat ...Raleigh 
Mrs. Henry MacMillan ....................... Wilmington 
NORTH DAKOTA 
I TAD ocswesiste ci rinanvveineniceuss) Grand Forks 
Julia Mattson ........... Grand Forks 
EN IE TPIIIID - ccvccnsccccnhicrscenscnssoctes Wahpeton 
OHIO 
Si EE, sulincs cc vansesseccebsonenseascbepeunascsanaaendabed Akron 
Rozella Z. Hinton .. Akron 
Charlotte M. Hoff ... Akron 
_ eS ER .Alliance 
Mrs. Earl J. Knittle . -Ashland 
cS Se ee Ashland 
Mrs. H. R. Schaffner . ...Canton 
Paul Ashbrook .......... Cincinnati 
Mrs. G. C. Burroughs ....... Cincinnati 
Mrs. George A. Dieterle .. Cincinnati 
Frances W. Faig .............- Cincinnati 
Mrs. John Gates, Jr. Cincinnati 
Cc. L. Gerhart ........ .Cincinnati 
Bs Ee NR socncciene Cincinnati 
Mrs. Wm. Harrison .......... Cincinnati 
Mrs. George D. Harper .Cincinnati 
Frank H. Myers ............... ....Cincinnati 
Ai in ONT ansiniecemeson ....Cincinnati 
Virginia Van Voast ....Cincinnati 
Mary G. Waite ...... ....Cincinnati 
Clarence H. Carter .... ..Cleveland 
Mrs. Ralph M. Coe .. ..Cleveland 
Carl Gaertner ......... ..Cleveland 
II, Ws IL ‘sins sck cinhydannighansevoubicesansibceibenh Cleveland 
Henry Klotzbach .. ..Cleveland 
Arthur J. Laws ............ .. Cleveland 
Mabel May Osborne ..Cleveland 
Mh eee .. Cleveland 
Frank J. Rehor .. ..Cleveland 
Walter A. Sinz .... ..Cleveland 
Ethel M. Stilson .. Cleveland 


Martina D. Grenwis . Cle veland Hts. 
SR hy MIMMINION 6. ccancsnseusiniseataosoduel Columbus 
Charles V. Lazarus ..Columbus 
Ralph H, Stimson ... ..Columbus 
Mrs. W. N. Taylor ...... ..Columbus 
Dr. Gilbert T. Brown .. ...Dayton 


Mrs. Theodore C. Dye .... ....Dayton 
ENGL a By SOE nvenceceshasseciascin ....Dayton 
Lou K. Weber ............. ....Dayton 
Mary Gordon Rollo Delaware 
Lewis G. Westgate ... ...Delaware 
Rosanne Gilmore .. Bast Cleveland 


Clara L. Deike ....... 
Mrs. Albert Berne .......... 
Mrs. Howell H. Howard 


Stat Ei NEE Galeccubsinevancssitagans 

Sister Anna Cecile . Mt. St. Joseph 
Pitt L. Fitzgerald . ma . Sterling 
ie SEE ‘Kadirtiicten scaaiarinndasliendceisnsssciveabemmsastbeel Newark 
Mrs. R. E. O'Brien ......... -North Canton 
Merle Beattie Ackerman . .....Oxford 
Miss Laura C. Lee ............ ‘Painesville 
Mrs. Frank D. Stranahan -Perrysburg 
SS a ee Toledo 
Constance W. Brand .-Toledo 
Amy Kimpton ............. .. Toledo 
I Bias OO soca ccccdicschcnteninnesstoneacsion ... Toledo 
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Youngstown 
... Youngstown 
... Youngstown 
Youngstown 


Margaret Evans 
J. Harvey Leedy 





Hanna Parry 
Mrs. Edna B. Stevenson 
Mrs. Huester Bond Wails . 
Mayme L. Seller 
M. T. Aaron 
E. L. Waldo 
Mrs. M. D. Tapp . 
Mrs. T. D. Brown 
M. A. Christie 
s. Allen G. Oliphant 
Mrs. R. B. Shieppey .... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Oklahoma City 


‘Oklahoma City Arthur L. Kramer . 


Lura Ann Taylor ... 
Mrs. A. E. Zohne ... 
Miss Neva Musen .. - 
J. K. Lamb ............. El Paso 
Mrs. M. M. Barnes .. 
Collins Art Company ...... 
Mrs. David B. Trammell 
Lucile Malone .... 
Allyn Gordon 
Herzog Galleries ... 
Mrs. Allen McMurray ‘ 
M. G. K. Fellows .... 























Fred W. Weiler 
Margaret Taft 
Mrs. G. Brinton Roberts . 


Earl F. Heimnel 
Clifford R. Gillam 
John J. Soble 
Eleanor Abrams 
Marian Jane Turner 
Grace Gemberinc .... 
Mrs. C. E. Davis .... 
Ruth W. Dickinson ... 
Mrs. Paul A. Davids 
Mrs. Robert Taylor 
Nicholas Stegner 

Carl Lindborg 
Blanchard Gummo 
Bette Farr Beggs 
. Samuel B. Irwin 
Albert W. Barker 
F. Townsend Morgan .. 
. A. K. Fischer 
John F. Folinsbee .... 
Anne Balderston 

Richard Bishop 

Mrs. M. L. Cohen 
James H. Fincken 





‘Buck Hill Falls 


D. S. Freeman 
Mark Lutz ...... 


Charles Rice 

Edgar Forkner .... 
Mrs. John Gilbert ... 
Mrs. Blake D. Mills sa 
W. E. Morrow ........... ... Seattle 
Dudley Pratt ........ 
Seattle Art Museum 
George Tsutakawa ... 
Elizabeth I. Caldwell 


Robert D. Goldman 
H. H. Jones 
Henrietta H. Henning 
Joseph Hirsch 
Belen F. Kinsey . 


Mrs. L. S. Lyon . 
Earle Miller 
E. A. Nussbaum .... 
Sarah Richardson 
Reverend Joseph A, Skelly, C. M. .... 
Miriam T. Smith 
Wuanita Smith 
Mrs. Leibka A. Steinberg . 
Gustav Straus .... 
Jane Shaw Ward .... 
Mrs. Alma Winnet .... 
Mrs. E. Wirkman 


...-Philadelphia 
..-Philadelphia 
Mrs. A. B. Brightman, Jr. 
se aia dadmaiciéaiann Mrs. O. W. Torgeson . 
Mrs. James H. Beal, 
Lyman Wallace Blanchard — 
Ina Conner Camnbell 
Winifred Haggart 
Roy Hilton 
Mrs. Milton Jena 
Dorothy Kantner 
Dr. Thomas McC. Mabon 


Byrd N. Neel 
W. A. Readio .. 
Anna P. Deeter . 
Levi W. Mengel 
Anita L. Scholten 
R. E. Kinsley 
Frank Smolin 
Mrs. Robert Bernreuter 
A. L. Emmons 
D. G. Lackey 
Mrs. Ellice McDonald 
Mr. E. Lauffer 
S. Gordon Smyth .. 
Sarah W. Brinton 
Marion Farnham 


















Sunao Hironaka 
John Melville Kelly 
ere 


Mrs. McGillivray Knowles 
eS ee 


Emma W. Thomas . 
Carlyle Barritt 
Henriette E. Porter 


West Philadelphia 
West Pittston 










.Wilkes-Barre 
...Williamsport 
SS. Williamsport 


Martha Mussina 


Henry Hotz, Jr. 


E. Kingman 


SEE; SENNIINE: © Sacic.cesesccemnenqecenasteneghbnegiiogy 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Lillian Hogarth | 


hadocnimiebasaitend Johns Island 
TENNESSEE 






Peabody Demonstration School 


Edward Potter, Jr. 


Amy Jackson 
Mrs. C. E. Ayres 
. W. J. Battle .. 
Mrs. Steve Coleman 



















a tre II hsdisi kstices dcdantivnsecteocinceeeanel Corpus Christi 
«TRIED na carnccetntcs invacquniiniveoseanncenneoniiadond Dallas 
8. Buchanan -Dallas 
Clyde C. Clark ...Dallas 
Etta Harlan ........ .. Dallas 
Alexandre Hogue ...Dallas 
J. E. Kilgove ...... ...Dallas 







Josephine Kincaid ............... San Antonio 
Mr. and Mrs. Thel Hervey ................+. Texarkana 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 
Bir. TiaeRa  WEGIOE .ciccsecccsccosessevsnccsnsunets Arlington 
Frank C. Osborn ....... Manchester 
Dorothy Morse ...............ccccsseccccsccessrccsccevessors Pawlet 
Mrs. Hilda Belcher .... .-Pittsford 
Alice Standish Buell  ............::c:c:c-sceeees Woodstock 
VIRGINIA 
Mrs. John Walter Squire pint ..Danville 
Dorothy Duggan ...... ‘Fredericksburg 
Charles T. Neale  .............00.sccsecccosesees Gordonsville 
Mrs. C. V. Haynes . Langley Field 
Lynchburg Art Club— sabcaktapaatiampcainaxetian Lynchburg 


Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences 


Norfolk 





WASHINGTON 




















Bae SG. BERET onc ecccnicesevvesicccccsncccsecses “Spokane 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Jean Banks Fitzgerald ..................00.:s00d Charleston 
Sera Gravatt .................. ....Charleston 
Mary Jane McLean .. Parkerburg 

.— | gaa ..Wellsburg 
Mrs. George D. Maxwell .............00.0::csse008 Wheeling 

WISCONSIN 

UE BAIRD cis ccceumserecsenemienenstovensevesuiotes Antigo 
Mr. and Mrs. N. B. Conant ...................... De Pere 
Lou Matthews Bedore ...... ...... Green Bay 


Della F. Wilson ............... ..Madison 
Mrs. Charles G. Goodman Marinette 
Mary A. Lindsay .................. -Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Public Library ....Milwaukee 
Myron C. Nutting ........... ....Milwaukee 
Catherine Rhode ...... .-..Milwaukee 
Arlyle Mansfield .... Sheboygan 
Mrs. Doerfier ...... Wauwatosa 
ND TE II ica csvcrccinaseecncauicassnngsnety West Allis 
WYOMING 
SRO . TURGEE i cicinsieciccenescnsvvecevicesannbenieidiaas Valley 


U. S. POSSESSIONS 





eg neal: Mayaguez, Porto Rico 
CANADA 

ARI | «sc ceecsnnisnsinseccevnsseccsentnasepenenten Toronto 

Edward Buckman ........... ..Ontario 













The Art Gallery of Toronto .............:0.0:00000 Ontario 
FOREIGN 

Departamento Arquitectura ...........cccccccceseeeeeed Chile 

J. C. Vondrous ................ Czechoslovakia 

D. A. Hoogendijk and Co. ........ccsccceeeseseee Holland 

Kala-Bhavana, Visva-Bhati ..... ... India 

American Academy in Rome  ............::.csceesees Italy 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE &% SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


The Art Digest 





San Antonio 


innabepdenbdensisledtipia Honolulu, Hawaii 
-Honolulu, Hawaii 
....Honolulu, Hawaii 


..Ontario 
Nova Scotia 











GCA LL BH BAR 


United States 
& Canadian 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery August: 
Southern States Art League. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Association Aug. 4-Oct. 3: An- 
niversary exhibition. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art Sept.: 
Pifth Annual, Calif. Etchings. 

Museum of Art Aug.: Sculpture of 
Anna Hyatt Huntington. Aug. 10- 
Sept. 12: Paintings by Russell 
Cowles. Aug. 1-19; Photographs, 
Hans Helfrite. 

Stendahl Gallery of Modern Art 
Aug.: Paintings by Messick. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Aug. 7: Feininger. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery Aug.: Permament col- 
lection. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

California State Library Aug.: In- 
dex of American Design (Federal 
Art Project). 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Aug.: 
Old masters from the Mangin col- 
lection; group exhibition of con- 
temporary artists. To Aug. 135: 
The “California Group” water col- 
ors. 

Museum of Art Jo Aug. 30: Fan- 
tastic Art, Dada and Surrealism. 
Paul Elder Gallery To Aug. 14: 
Clifford Warner. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Art Center To Aug. 30: Third An- 
nual, artists west of Mississippi. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Aug.; Permanent col- 
lection. 

MYSTIC, CONN. 

Art Association Aug.: Annual Sum- 
mer exhibit. 

OLD LYME, CONN. 

Art Association Aug.: Annual sum- 
mer show. 

SILVERMINE, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild of Artists To 
Aug. 13: Architecture. Aug. 13- 
28: General show. Aug. 28-Sepi. 
10; Sculpture, Black and Whites. 
Sept. 11-25: Ceramic sculpture and 
etchings. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Summer: Members show. 


RICHMOND, IND. 


Lakeside Galleries 
Rare books. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum Aug.: Per- 
manent collection. 

OGUNQUIT VILLAGE, ME. 

Art Center To Sept. 5: 15th An- 
nual Exhibition. 

The Barn Gallery To Aug. 14: Mid- 
summer exhibit of Ogunquit Art 
Association. Aug. 16-Sept. 7: Au- 
gust exhibit of Ogunquit Art As- 
sociation. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial To Aug. 1: Me- 
morial exhibit of Water colors by 
Henry W. Rice. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Aug.: Permanent 
collection. 

Maryland Institute Galleries To Oct. 
16: Student Exhibition. 

Walters Art Gallery Summer: Barye 
bronzes. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Awg.: 
paintings. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Art Summer: Perma- 
nent collection. 

EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
North Shore Art Association To 
Sept. 13: 15th Annual, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To Aug. 20; 
Work by Augustus Vincent Tack. 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Art Association Jo Sept. 6: Com- 
bined Summer annual exhibit of 
“regulars” and ‘“‘moderns.” 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Bearskin Neck Art Gallery To Oct. 
1: Rockport and Gloucester art- 
ists. 

Old Tavern Galleries Aug.: 17th 
Annual, Rockport Art Association. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Sept. 15: 
Federal Art Project exhibit. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Museum 7o Sept.: Stu- 
dents work. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Aug.: Permanent col- 
lection. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


To Sept. 10: 


American 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Art Institute Aug.: Students work. 
Nelson Gallery Summer: European 
and Oriental furniture. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Aug.: Jewelry, 
textiles and costumes of Guate- 
mala. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Sept. 26: Work 
by Malvina Hoffman, Mary Ogden 
Abbott. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum of Art Aug.: 
collection, 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Aug.: Summer 
print show by living Americans. 
Sept.: Group show New Jersey art- 
ists. 

Newark Museum Aug.; Permanent 
collection. 


Permanent 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353 W 57) To 
Sept.: Summer show by members. 
American Artists School (131 W. 
14) To Aug. 21; Students work. 
Aug. 23-Sept. §: Scholarship win- 
ners’ work, 

Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 
Summer: Garden sculpture. 
Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Sum- 
mer: American paintings. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Sum- 
mer: Changing group shows, con- 
temporary Americans. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11 E. 57) 
Aug.: Modern French paintings. 
Clay Club (4 W. 8) Aug.: Mem- 

bers exhibition of sculpture. 
Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) 
Aug.: Group exhibition of artists 
regularly sponsored at the gallery. 
Durand Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
Summer: French impressionists. 
Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) Sum- 
mer: Group show. 
Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57) To Aug. 
15: Western painters. 
French Art Galleries (51 E. 57 
Summer: Modern French paintings. 
Gallery of American Indian Art 
(120 E. 57) Summer: Water col- 
ors by Indians of the Southwest. 


Grand Central Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt Ave.) Summer: Founders’ 
show. At 1 E. §Ast Summer: 


American paintings and sculpture. 
Marie Harriman Gallery (62 E. 57) 
Summer: Modern French paintings. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: Selected prints. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
Summer: Print show. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
Summer; Special print exhibition. 
C. W. Kraushaar Gallery (730 Fifth 
Ave) <Aug.: French and Amer- 
ican paintings. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) Aug.: 
Summer exhibit of men regularly 


mer: Group 
paintings. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Sum- 


show of 


American 


mer: Young Americans. 
Municipal Galleries (62 W. 53) 
Aug.: New York City artists. 


Museum of Modern Art (14 W, 49) 

Aug.: Permanent collection. Mo- 
tion picture atilis. 

J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) Summer: Living 
art old and new. 

Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) Sum- 
mer: Italian primitives. 

Pen & Brush Club (16 E. 10) 
Summer: Members annual show. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42nd) 
Summer: A Century of Printa. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61 E. 57) Sum- 
mer: Old masters. 

Vendome Gallery (364 W. 57) 
Aug.: Group exhibition. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) To Aug. 7: Prints by Dehn, 
Barnet, and Sloun. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) Closed 

* = @ 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Oct. 1: 
Permanent collection of the Mu- 
seum., 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Artists Association To Aug. 12: 
Work by the directors. Aug. 14- 
19: Memorial exhibit, Arnold 
Wiltz. Aug. 21-Sept. 9. Art Gal- 
lery show. Sept. 18-25: Memorial 
show. Bolton Brown. 

Sawkill Gallery To Aug. 5: Work 
by Mary Earley; group show. 
Aug.-Sept.: Changing one man 
shows by newer artists. 

CINCINNATI , O. 

Art Museum Summer: Carnegie ex- 
hibit of good and bad taste; mod- 
ern interiors; the potter's art; Per- 
sian and Indian art; American fur- 
nishings, mid nineteenth century; 
student work; Piranesi prints; and 
other exhibits. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Museum of Art Summer: American 
painting since 1860. 


TOLEDO, 0. 
Museum of Art T7o Sept. 1: Se- 
lecied contemporary American 


paintings. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum To Sept. 7: 
impressionist paintings. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Pennsylvania Museum 7o Sept. 20: 
Chinese art. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Burr and Burton Seminary Aug. 
28-Sept.: Southern Vermont Art- 
ists 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Aug. 15: Fifth An- 
nual Exhibit American ceramics; 
water colors by Eliot O'Hara; Mod- 
ern Hungarian art; prints by John 
Builer. Aug. 18-Sept. 26: Penna. 
Academy show; Water color show; 


French 











Art Association 
collection. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute To Sept. 19: Inter- 
national Photography Salon. 
Findlay Galleries Aug. 17-Sept. 15: 
Western painters. 


Aug.: Permanent 


manent 


Earliest Auction 


Touch New York City today stands as 
the unquestioned center of the American mar- 
ket for art, her leadership during the days be- 
fore the Civil War was not so certain, The 
first large art sale in America was not in New 
York nor in any Atlantic seaboard city. It was 
held in the ballroom of the old St. Louis Hotel 
in New Orleans in 1857. The collection, com- 
prising 350 paintings selected by European 
experts with the original intention of found- 
ing a United States National Gallery, included 
works by John W. Jarvis, Henry Inman, Elias 
Metcalf, J. J. Audubon, C. R. Parker, Thomas 
Sully, Samuel Waldo and many other well 
known names. For some reason the national 
gallery idea fell through and the collection 
was dispersed at auction to form the nucleus 
for museums in cities scattered through the 
country. 

The success of this first large art sale 
spurred art dealers, resulted in additional sales 
and in time New Orleans became a distribut- 
ing center for the works of art in the United 
States. Throughout the latter half of the 19th 


Ist August, 1937 








Institute of Arts Aug.: Etchings, 
Zorn; Detroit artists in the per- 
collection; 
James Bellamy. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

institute of Art <Aug.: Permanent 
collection, 


sponsored. 


t mer: Fine prints. 
drawings by 


Midtown Galleries 


century newspapers of many cities carried 
notices of shipments from Europe to New 
Orleans, giving the date the paintings would 
be sold at auction there. People attracted by 
these notices journeyed from distant parts of 
the country to participate in the sales. 

Besides these art dealing activities during 
this period New Orleans was rich in its own 
private art collections, especially in the quaint 
“vieux carre” section where, in an eleven 
block area of the French quarter were housed 
treasures rescued from France by Napoleon’s 
followers who planned to rescue him from St. 
Helena. Many personal belongings of the Em- 
peror were sent for safe keeping to New Or- 
leans. The building called the Cabildo in the 
French quarter houses much of the art and 
historic relics from these early times. It was 
in the building that the momentous Louisiana 
Purchase took place. 

New Orleans still thrives as a center of art 
and antiques and in the latter activity it is 
busy as a bee. Antique shops with limited sup- 
plies of early American art and antiques are 
supplemented by artisans, trained for genera- 
tions, who specialize in reproductions. 


Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) Sum- 


Metropo:itan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82nd) J7o Sept. 12: 
(605 
Ave.) Aug.: Group show. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Sum- 


Renoir. To 


American paintings. 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W. VA. 
Greenbriar Old White Art Gallery 


Aug. 1§; Young Americans. 
Madison 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


Art Institute Aug.: Permanent col- 
lec.ion, 









Youthful Outlook 


Paintings by 21 artists in its sponsored 
group comprises a midsummer offering in 
New York City at the Contemporary Arts 
Gallery, lasting through August. In a smaller 
room is a group of small paintings, 10” x 12” 
and in that category, which Miss Emily A. 
Francis, director, designates as “collector’s 
items.” These, too, are by artists who regu- 
larly appear in Contemporary Arts exhibi- 
tions through the winter. 

As a group of artists representative of the 
contemporary youthful outlook in the arts, 
the present exhibition is especially interest- 
ing. Modern French influence appears here 
and there still unassimilated, while though 
there is more craft discipline evident in the 
pictures than in many an exhibition of more 
established names. One of the most original 
of the artists is Jon Corbino, dramatic as 
always, but dramatic with paint rather than 
line. Robert W. Blinn’s Country Church is 
well made and John C. Pellew’s Across the 
East River is a landscape with evocative 
chords. 
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o 
the 
trademark 
of 
sincerity 


Restricted to the pigments of 
“The Permanent Palette" of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability, 
omer and durability pos- 
sible. 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Semlady represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


PURITY PERMANENCY 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, UI- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zinc White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—tLight, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 
1.00Cobalt Blues, 1.50CeruleanBlue 


50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


PRACTICALITY 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


AND A 
FULL LINE OF 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street, New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





VIEWS ON THE ART EDUCATION OF 
THE CHILD IN AMERICA 

Mrs. Florence Topping Green, of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the American 
Artists Professional League and National Di- 
rector of American Art Week, is one of the 
small group of official American Delegates 
attending the Eighth International Art Con- 
gress in Paris this month, with credentials from 
the Secretary of State. She is scheduled to 
make two addresses at sessions of the Con- 
gress. Mrs. Green makes this journey on behalf 
of the American Artists Professional League 
without one cent of expense to the League. 
This is in conformity with the action of all 
members of the National Executive Commit- 
tee, whenever it is possible. With the modest 
dues of our members, the funds available for 
national and local work are very limited. W hat 
is accomplished is largely done at much per- 
sonal sacrifice by those who believe in the 
usefulness of the League and are glad to work 
for the projects which it sponsors. 


An interested group of American delegates 
met on the S.S. New York bound for the 
Eighth International Art Congress in Paris. 
The following states were represented: Cali- 
fornia, Rhode Island, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Washington and New 
Jersey. Dr. Royal Bailey Farnum, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
President of the National Association for Art 
Education, United States Secretary of the In- 
ternational Federation of Art Teachers and 
American Secretary of the International Art 
Congress, is the leader of the group. 

Dr. Farnum, in answer to a question con- 
cerning his views on the education of young 
people in art, said that there are two points of 
view—one, from the standpoint of general 
aesthetic appreciation; the other, from the 
standpoint of educating creative ability. All 
people are included in the first because every 
one enjoys and uses art. But comparatively 
few have the ability and capacity to create 
works of art. Consequently the main effort in 
public education should be to promote under- 
standing and appreciation for personal use and 
for social benefit. In order to develop a right 
understanding of art, children should partici- 
pate in various forms of art expression and 
should be given opportunities for selection, 
arrangement and discussion involving the uses 
of aesthetic reactions. 

Asked if he preferred conservative or mod- 
ern methods in the teaching of pupils, Dr. 
Farnum said that neither school should be 
emphasized, but all points of view presented 
as occasion demands. Skilful teaching should 
guide rather than force any one kind of method 
or presentation. Children, like adults, are 
either two or three dimensionally minded. 
Some see primarily in two dimensions and are 
not skilful with their hands, while others see 
objectively and expression comes through feel- 
ing and hand work. Fine craftsmanship, how- 
ever, requires high intelligence. We are as 
much in need of experienced craftsmen in 
three dimensions as two dimensional designers 
and artist-painters. The general public should 
be educated to appreciate both phases of art 
expression. From the standpoint of the crea- 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
(November 1 to 7, 1937) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





tive artist our country needs the creative ap- 
proach in its special education fields, rather 
than the older, didactic teachers’ methods 
which for many years prevailed in our schools 
of art. We will always need good drawing and 
sound construction, but this should be a 
natural outcome of the creative approach. By 
“creative approach” is meant the utilization of 
varied materials, tools and tool processes 
freely studied by the student—the method of 
natural development through experimentation, 
instead of an instructor’s dictated method. 
Through this creative approach, students dis- 
cover themselves in relation to their special 
aptitudes and abilities, and may then enter 
specific fields of application. 

Concerning the misunderstanding of the 
teacher’s methods by the artist, Dr. Farnum 
would urge the professional artist to try to 
understand the point of view in art of the 
public school educator. He does not attempt to 
create artists and does not consider that 
his function. But he discovers potential artists 
and guides them to professional schools. Con- 
sequently the work of children in our schools 
should be judged from the standpoint of a 
general philosophy of understanding and ap- 
preciation, instead of as training in profes- 
sional technique and careful rendition. 

Miss M. Gearhart, Supervisor of Art, Los 
Angeles City Schools, makes her program ex- 
tremely flexible, adjusting training to the 
needs, opportunities and limitations of various 
communities. Pupils in the city schools come 
from agricultural districts, from shipping, 
manufacturing and metropolitan areas, from 
Hollywood, and from various foreign com- 
munities. Allowance is made for pupil plan- 
ning with the guidance of the teacher. There 
is a mutual adventure and partnership, in- 
volving honesty and sincerity of performance 
based on first-hand experience. Individual ex- 
pression is encouraged in the use of materials, 
in drawing, painting, design and handwork, 
and through discussion in which the pupil dis- 
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“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 
(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
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covers and recognizes art values in relation to 
his own way of living. Miss Gearhart showed 
photographs and hand work done by her pupils, 
to illustrate their use of inexpensive materials, 
often of salvage. She believes that the stand- 
ard of art teachers should be raised, realizing 
that knowledge of processes are futile if not 
coupled with design. 

The method of Miss Margaret W. Ells, head 
of the Art Department of Newton High School 
in Massachusetts, is not to develop artists but 
to give pupils instruction in the way art may 
be used in everyday life, appreciation of such 
beauty of design as may exist in manufactured 
things, so that they may choose wisely equip- 
ment for the home, clothing, etc. She also 
endeavors to foster creative ability, holding a 
middle course, choosing the best of the con- 
servative and the finest of the modern. This 
school offers a special course of eight -periods 
of art a week in the Senior year for those 
who plan to become artists. 

Miss Herminie M. Roberts, head of the Art 
Department of the Eastern Montana State 
Normal School, reported a unique situation in 
Montana. She is one of the pioneers of a new 
unit of the University of Montana, founded 
in 1927, the chief aim of which is to enrich 
the life of every school child by training in 
art appreciation. The State has no museums 
and is poor in art material. It is therefore 
necessary for the schools to devote much time 
to the actual practice of art rather than be- 
ginning with the history of art, and to use 
whatever material may be at hand. There are 
only a few art teachers in the state, but this 
is due to sparse population and little money 
rather than to any lack of interest. 

South Dakota’s plans for art are also a 
little different. Miss Edna M. Peterson, Art 
Instructor at South Dakota State College, be- 
lieves that every individual is capable of work- 
ing out a harmonious environment for him- 
self. Sometimes. he may profit by the gentle 
guidance of an understanding teacher. Miss 
Peterson desires to bring out the particular 
character of each student in his work. She 
finds that a student’s work in any field of en- 
deavor is always perfectly harmonious with 
himself so long as he loves to do it. As to 
copying, she is of the opinion that creative 
work cannot be done on a borrowed technique. 
The artist only needs the practice of true ap- 
plication to perfect his style. There is no 
room for dictatorial methods of expression. 
The teacher may state the problem specifically 
according to the artist's development of his 
student, and he may state principles involved 
in the solution of a problem, but he will do 
this very simply so as not to confuse the native 
artistic sense of the student, and he will let 
the student work it out in his own way. Miss 
Peterson reports wonderful results from this 
procedure in costume design, house decoration, 
and in arts and crafts. 

Miss Dorothy M. Johnson, Instructor of Art 
in the Goff Junior High School of Pawtucket, 
represents Rhode Island. “In our art depart- 
ment,” she says, “we aim to teach the boys 
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and girls to appreciate beauty im everyday 
life—a beautiful sunset or a rainbow—to 
know fine architecture, good line in dress to 
fit individual needs; to be able to choose 
good lines in furniture. In order that we may 
choose the beautiful we must learn principles 
of law and order—balance, rhythm and har- 
mony. Art is not for a select few but for the 
community as a whole.” 

Ohio’s representative is Miss Marie Riggins, 
of the Hathaway Brown School in Cleveland. 
Her art department functions through each 
grade. In the lower grades the prescribed 
progressive methods are followed; the high 
school offers all branches of arts and crafts 
with emphasis upon a varied experience in the 
mediums in order to establish a craftsmanlike 
attitude as a basis for real appreciation. 

Miss Olive W. Kossem, Art Instructor of 
the Central Washington College of Education, 
represents the State of Washington. Here pu- 
pils are allowed free expression in any form or 
media, and in the lower grades are given every 
form of activity. As they grow in experience 
they feel the need of instruction in various 
techniques. Miss Kossem believes that technique 
should not be imposed upon them, but that it 
should be the part of the teacher to watch the 
children and note when they express dissatis- 
faction. Care is taken not to discourage them 
by stressing technique. A definite art program 
is worked out in the state course of study, 
based on the Federated Congress of Art. They 
try to blend the best of the conservative with 
the modern, and preserve it without prej- 
udice to the student. 

* oF e 
HONORING A MAYOR FOR HIS 
STIMULATION OF MUNICIPAL 
ART PROJECTS 

On June 9 the Mayor of New York City was 
the guest of honor at the Annual Luncheon of 
the Municipal Art Society, in collaboration 
with all of the societies which comprise the 
Fine Art Federation of New York, one of 
which is the New York State Chapter of the 
American Artists Professional League, Inc. 

For the first time in its history the medal 
of honor of the Fine Arts Federation, designed 
some years ago by the late Victor D. Brenner, 
was presented because of outstanding accom- 
plishments in the beautification of New York 
City, which has been vigorously encouraged by 
Mayor LaGuardia. 

Presiding was Mr. Electus D. Litchfield, 
distinguished architect, outgoing president of 
the Municipal Art Society and a member of 
the Advisory Committee of the American 
Artists Professional League. The speakers in- 
cluded Mr. A. F. Brinckerhoff, president of 
the Fine Arts Federation, who spoke for 
landscape architects; Mr. Jonas Lie, Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design and 
a National Associate Director of American 
Art Week (sponsored by the American Artists 
Professional League), who spoke for the Art 
Commission of the City of New York; Mr. 
Ernest Piexotto who spoke for mural painters; 

[Please turn. to page 34] 
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San Diego Annual 


SOUTHERN CALiFoRNIA’s ninth annual art 
exhibition, on view at the San Diego Fine 
Arts Gallery through August, presents an in- 
teresting cross-section of recent art activity 
in the regions between Santa Barbara and 
San Diego. The jury that selected the show 
and designated the awards was composed of 
six creative artists: Charles Reiffel (chair- 
man), Maurice Block, Clarence K. Hinkle, 
Barse Miller, Arthur Millier and Madeleine E. 
Sharrer. 


This year $625 was made available by San 
Diegans for prizes, including purchase awards 
for the city’s permanent collection. The 
awards: the Leisser-Farnham painting prize 
of $50, to Dan Lutz for Central Park; the P. 
F. O’Rourke water color prize of $50, to Paul 
Sample for More Snow is Forecast; the P. F. 
O’Rourke sculpture prize of $50, to Bernhard 
Sopher for Ethiopian; the Bess Gilbert novice 
prize of $25, to George C. Corbit for Shell 
Fishermen; the Mrs. Guy C. Burroughs paint- 
ing prize of $25, to Dorr Bothwell for Zebra 
Mare and Foal. A special commendation and 
an anonymous purse of $25 was voted to Gor- 
don Newell for his group of three sculptures. 
The public will decide the winner of the $50 
popular prize. 


Reginald Poland, director of the San Diego 
Gallery of Fine Arts, gives the following 
description of the exhibition: “The oils com- 
prise a rather uneven group: from conserva- 
tive to radical-looking pictures, good, bad and 
indifferent, and every type from photographic 
naturalism to surrealism. Fletcher Martin’s 
Embrace of a cowboy ‘bull-dogging’ a steer is 
not only American in subject and spirit, but 
modern in its vital and lively composition, 
unification and harmony of the forms. Simi- 
larly, Everett Gee Jackson’s Embarkation, with 
its gobs toting duffle-bags on board ship, is 
a clever assimilation of the natural with the 
abstract. Belle Baranceanu’s Self-Portrait, in 
a sort of ectoplastic aura, suggests some- 
thing of the symbolism of Surrealism. Wil- 
liam Black’s Little Negress almost goes Wood's 
American Gothic one better in its surprising 
naturalism. Maurice Braun’s Angel still-life, 
of an old figurine with a rose in a vase, is in 
the beautiful category of Pushman’s still-life. 
Labyrinth Canyon, Colorado River by Conrad 
Buff, is perfectly natural, yet an artistic com- 
position in solid geometry. Ethel W. Evans 
exhibits Abrasions- and Succor, surrealistic 
pictures of almost Old Master technique, like 
the one which recently won her a prize in 
Los Angeles. 


“One of the best pieces of oil painting is 
Phil Paradise’s Studio Corner, of a nude, fe- 
male figure glancing at copies of ‘Life.’ Ruth 








Little Negress: Wittiam BLack 


Peabody’s Stepping Stones, a curious com- 
position of tanned hands setting down a red 
tile for a pathway, again reveals this Laguna 
Beach artist as a master, whether in oils, 
water color, or sculpture. William A. Griffith’s 
Field Road recalling Grant Wood’s Fall 
Ploughing, is even more of an easel picture 
than this other. The After the Rain land- 
scape by Martin Curtis with its suggestion 
of a Japanese print, is both refreshing and 
satisfying in our continued association with it. 


“The water colors comprise the most evenly 
progressive department of the show. Neither 
radically modern nor academically conserva- 
tive, the group tends towards impressionism, 
at times showing the helpful effects of Cézanne 
and post-impressionism. While Dorr Bothwell’s 
Zebra Mare and Foal and both James Couper 
Wright’s Still Life with Leaves and Leo Po- 
liti’s Peons Asleep are all realistic, the lat- 
ter two are also pseudo-abstract, with out- 
lined, ‘flattish’ forms suggestive of stained- 
glass. Barse Miller’s City in Transition, Tom 
Craig’s Reflection (in the O’Hara tradition), 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 
insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 
3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in- 

cluding instruction pamphlet for doing your own 

finishing, with special low price list for materials 

— Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New 
ork. 


PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, 

varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 
quality work. Henry Fonrtane (relining special- 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


cleaned, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City: 


RESEARCH FOR ART REPRODUCTIONS, 

magazine illustrations, anything pictorial, State 
your needs. L. Boileau, 1115 Wall St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS. Bright, colorful 

English Coast Scenes. Size 10 x 14 inches, Suit- 
able for homes, apartments, offices and gifts. 
Terms: C.0.D. Money refunded within 7 days if 
not perfectly satisfied. $10.00 each; unframed, 
postage prepaid. Gordon Beer Art Galleries, 39 
East Adams Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave.. New York City. 


WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints and 

paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ives 
lithographs. Michaelsen Gallery, 44 East 67th 
Street, New York. 
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Honore Sharrer’s two French figure-themes, 
and Ellen Carpenter’s Girl Reading are but a 
few of the fresh, plein air ‘impressions.’ : 

“Millard Sheets’ Point Sur Light is a smash- 
ing, broadly conceived and painted drama. ... 

“The sculpture in such a combination show 
usually leaves something to be desired, both | 
in quantity and quality. This is no exception, 
even though the 18 accepted works are of high 
merit. Bernhard Sopher, a comparatively recent 
importation to Southern California, won the’ 
sculpture prize for the notable distinction of 7 
his two heads and a figurine. Plastic and tech- 


all too rare quality today. Gordon Newell” 
recently returned from the Orient and his 
Matrix of Teakwood and Gold, of a gold-leaf 
face framed by the natural brown wood for | 
the hair and neck, suggests that in art the East 
and the West may meet. Ram’s Head by ~ 
George Baker, reflects that San Diego’s Donal - 
Hord, whose colossal, diorite figure, The Aztec 
was recently unveiled at State College, is an” 
influence for artistic good both as a teacher” 
and sculptor.” ; 





The Pendlulum Swings 
[Continued from page 23] 


this concept, still see it in motion pictures, 
hear it in schools. But a glance about the 
world today and we see it is through. The 
fateful sweep of history is forcing people to 
sink their individualities in loyalties to groups, 
causes, nations, faiths. Not to live ‘my’ life, 
but to live ‘our’ life, is typical now. 

“By whatever name it is called, nationalism 
is dominant in each land. To know, to love, 
to’ serve one’s land is become the beginning 
of education everywhere. 

“Art, as always, reflects its time. American’ 
art is typical of art everywhere in that it is 
concerned with its own past, present and’ 
ideals. Our characteristic art now makes pic-! 
tures of our common heritage, seeks out those 
elements in past and present which seem char- 
acteristically American, which have some ele- 
ment that quickens recognition by all of us. 

“In fifty years we have come face about 
from seeking inspiration within, to seeking: 
it outside, the self—a revolution in philosophy 
and society which is, inevitably, finding ex- 
pression in contemporary art.” 





League Department 
[Continued from page 33] 


and Mr. Georg J. Lober, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Regional Chapters Committee of the 
American Artists Professional League, who! 
spoke for the National Sculpture Society. 

Mr. Lober said in part: 

“Tt is indeed most fitting that the Nationa 
Sculpture Society should be represented here 
today, to pay a tribute to His Honor, Mayo! 
LaGuardia, for the interest he has shown in 
the artistic life of our great city and in 
recognition of his services to the Fine Arts.” 
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